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Junior Brian Wallace takes advantage of the warn spring weather by spending time outside walking a 


friend’s dog. 


UVWM's paper causes controversy 


The Cynic censured for ‘offensive’ April Fools’ parody issue 


By Kristen Bradley 
Senior Writer 


jg Vermont Cynic, the 
University of Vermont’s student 
newspaper, was censured on April 
6 by the university's Student 
Government Association for an 
April Fools parody of the paper. 

The issue, which was entirely 
false, included material that incit- 
ed a negative response from many 
campus groups. 

The paper’s content included 
sexually explicit drawings, pic- 
tures and stories about turning a 
campus building into a prison 
camp for Slavic students. And an 


article about an 8-year-old sex 
genius who can help men reach 
multiple orgasms. 

False newspaper advertise- 
ments also poked fun at Rep. 
Barney Frank (D-Mass.), who is 
openly gay, and showcased model 
Kate Moss as a bulimic. 

Andrew Holmes, treasurer of 
the SGA, said they took action 
after students began expressing 
disapproval with the issue. 

Holmes said the SGA has 
had problems with The Cynic 
before. 

“They have a history of mak- 
ing bad decisions,” Holmes said. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if the issue 


offended one person or a thou- 
sand, it’s a problem when it’s just 
one student,” he said. 

“Every year they put out a 
parody,” Holmes said. “But this 
year, they went over the line.” 

Holmes said they took action 
against the paper because of the 
response the SGA got from the 
campus. 

Holmes also said that the uni- 
vetsity’s vice president received 
13 phone calls about the paper the 
day the issue came out. 

Other groups on campus 
started posting literature opposing 
the issue of The Cynic. 
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SA passes parking 
proposal in effort 
to reduce problems 


By Yolanda Santos 
Staff Writer 


A new proposal by the 
Student Association would allow 
freshmen to only have cars on 
campus under special circum- 
stances, and would restructure 
other available parking if 
enforced by the administration. 

“We recognize that parking is 
a problem for both faculty and 
students,” said Ted Brady, SA sec- 
retary of operations, who is work- 


“ing with Security and Student 


Life on the proposal. 

According to Brady, under 
the new proposal, the Founders, 
Ross and Ryan parking lots would 
also be reorganized. 

The freshmen students that 
do receive parking privileges will 
have to park in the Ross and 
Tarrant parking lots. Students 
would also have to participate in a 
lottery system for available 
spaces, Brady said. 

Students living in Founders, 
who are mostly upperclassmen, 
would have 10 to 20 parking 
spaces available, he said. This 
year parking in Founders is for 
faculty and staff only. 

Brady said the number of stu- 
dents with cars has been increas- 
ing. Currently, there are 850 park- 
ing spots available. 

“The ultimate goal of the pro- 
posal is to decrease the number of 
frustrated students,” he said. 

Concerns have also arisen 
over visitor parking during special 


on-campus events such as Family 
Weekend. 

Brady said that during these 
times visitor parking would be 
open in the Tarrant lot. 

Some freshmen who own 
cars disagree with the new pro- 
posal. 

Freshman Juan Montanez 
said new students have enough 
problems getting used to college 
life and this would only add to the 
difficulty. 

Montanez also said he thinks 
parking should also be on a first- 
come first-serve basis. 

Others favor the proposed 
plan. 

Freshman Todd Goodrich 
said the proposal is a great idea. 

“I think freshmen should 
have to park at the Ross. We have 
enough parking problems as it is 
(and) this would help solve the 
problem.” 

Brady is not trying to elimi- 
nate freshmen students from hav- 
ing cars, “rather [I am] asserting 
that having a vehicle on campus is 
a privilege,” he said. 

Even though the proposal has 
been approved by the SA, the 
Operations Committee has to wait 
until next fall to see if the propos- 
al will be enforced by the admin- 
istration. 

“This proposal does not put 
anything into practice,” Brady 
said, “However, many of the peo- 
ple I have worked with have sug- 
gested that they are willing to give 
this thing a try.” 


Electrical wires cut in Joyce Hall put students at risk during fire alarms 


By Martina Ivanicova 
Staff Writer 


The electrical wires of 10 
Joyce Hall fire alarms were cut, 
leaving audible horns soundless 
during fire alarms, causing resi- 
dents to sleep through a false 
alarm on the morning of March 
27. 

“I didn’t even hear the fire 
alarm until I heard it outside,” said 
Padraic Springuel, Joyce Hall res- 
ident. 

Ten out of the 16 fire alarms 
in the south wing of the building 


and two in the north wing were 
disabled, said Lou DiMasi, direc- 
tor of Residence Life. 

Peter Soons, director of 
Security, said, “Imagine for a 
moment what the potential conse- 
quences would have been if there 
were a true life emergency in the 
building and the alarm did not 
function.” 

“I don’t think whoever did 
this really understands the severi- 
ty of it,” he said. Soons also said 
that whoever cut the wires “has no 
regard for the safety of others.” 

Not all residents were aware 


of the safety violations. 

“I knew that the fire alarm 
was tampered with but I didn’t 
know that wires were cut,” resi- 
dent Ian Sutherland said. 

“Tt was foolish to do because 
it endangered people’s lives and it 
is also a pain because we have to 
wake up,” he said. 

The College does not know 
who is responsible for the dam- 
ages, said Dean of Students Mike 
Samara. 


The student or students 
caught cutting the wires will be 
brought before the Judicial 


Review Board and will face crim- 
inal charges and possible expul- 
sion, DiMasi said. 

Springuel said, “I don’t care 
who did it as long as it stops.” 

Joyce resident Brad Duplisea 
agreed. “Cutting the wires is 
ridiculous.” 

Branly Lopez, a Joyce 
Resident Assistant said residents 
are tired of the false alarms. 

Joyce RD Ryan Lovell and 
RA Alan Punsky refused to com- 
ment. 

Samara said students need to 
take more responsibility to end the 


Visit the Defender Online at www.smcvt.edu/defender 


problem. 

“This is an extremely serious 
violation of trust between one or a 
small number of students and their 
peers,” Samara said. 

“You don’t vandalize an 
alarm system and place the safety 
of others in jeopardy. (It’s) a fool- 
ish, selfish act,” he said. 

Tto prevent any 
crimes, the alarms in Joyce are 


future 


being tested every Tuesday and 
Friday at | p.m. 

“Somebody could have died 
if there would have been a real 
fire,” Lopez said. 
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St. Michael’s College security lo 


Excerpts from the April 2 - April 8, 1999 security report. Compiled by the Security —o 


Friday, April 2 


11:45 a.m. A student reported that his car 
was hit sometime between 12 a.m. hours 


and 12 p.m. on April 1. 


9:48 p.m. Spoke with large group of 
Winooski youth playing basketball in 


Tarrant Lot. 


Saturday, April 3 


5 p.m. Monitored traffic on Campus 
Road/Ryan Lot area. Issued three tickets 
for excessive speed/ left of center and 


stop sign violations. 


Ryan Hall almost hitting two students. 
11 p.m. Spoke with resident of Joyce 
Hall regarding bottle believed to have 
been thrown from his location. 


2:18 a.m. Witnessed a hit and run acci- 


dent on Johnson Avenue. 


Sunday, April 4 


3:25 p.m. Missing computer lap top 


from Townhouse 200s. 


Monday, April 5 
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Tuesday, April 6 


12:20 a.m. Joyce Resident Assistant 
reported possible oder violation. 
1:12 a.m. Trash can fire on campus 


green area. 


2 p.m. Student reported bottles being 


9 p.m. Monitored traffic on Campus 
Road. Issued two tickets for excessive 
speed and stop sign violations. 

9 p.m. Witnessed an item thrown from 


10:25 p.m. Joyce Resident Assistant 
reported possible odor violation. 
10:45 p.m. Spoke with residents con- 


7:50 p.m. Hit and run in Ryan lot. 


Thursday, April 8 


cerning trash fire at Purtill Hall. ) 
Friday, April 9 

Wednesday, April 7 

No notable activities 

1:11 a.m. Report of bottles being thrown 
from south end of Ryan Hall. Saturday, April 10 ) 


ticket. 


2:35 a.m. Found a fire extinguisher on 
the north west exterior of Joyce Hall 
apparently thrown from a window. 
6:47 a.m. Fire extinguisher found out- 


1:28 a.m. Witnessed a vehicle drive 

onto the sidewalk near the Townhouse 
200s dumpster and drive around to the 
north side of the 200s. 


Driver was issued 


Hall. 


side of Joyce Hall on south west side of 


thrown out of 4th floor north hallway ing. 


window of Joyce Hall. 


building. Apparently thrown from build- 


12:39 a.m. Fire alarm in Alumni Hall. 


Campus Scene 


1:21 a.m. Assisted Colchester Police 
Department at Johnson Avenue party. 
3:51 a.m. Fire in the 200 Townhouses. 
2:35 p.m. Witnessed UVM student dig- 
ging up lawn by sand pit gate witha _ 
vehicle. Issued trespass notice. 

11:16 p.m. Medical assist in Alumni 


Sunday, April ee 
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Yale U. students push for a major in urban studies 


By Sydney Leavens 
(Yale U.) 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. (U- 
WIRE) — When Matthew Jacobs 
found that Yale did not offer an 
official urban studies major, he 
decided to create his own. 

His special divisional major, 
which combined classes from 
various departments such as 
political science and economics, 
included nine seminars. 

“Tf you push hard enough 
{urban studies] is one of the best 
things you can study here,” said 
Jacobs, who now works for 
University Properties managing 
Yale’s commercial and residen- 
tial property. 

But as of last year, students 
are no longer able to create their 
own urban studies curriculum. 

A new urban studies track in 
architecture has _ officially 
replaced the self-tailored courses 
of study in the subject. 

Many of those enrolled in 
the new architecture program 


said they find it very rewarding. 
But those less interested in 
design said the requirements of 
the new track, which include 
three design-related courses and 
an intense application process 
and the lack of cohesion in most 
of Yale’s urban classes, have left 
them with no choice but to elect 
other fields of study. 

But Beth Goldstein said she 
felt even a special divisional 
major, which Jacobs chose and 
Berger was denied, is not enough 
in the long run. 

“Through my involvement 
with Dwight Hall’s Yale Hunger 
and Homelessness Action 
Project, I developed the desire to 
see more classes on urban pover- 
ty and city politics,” she said. 

This past week, Goldstein 
sent an e-mail to Dwight Hall 
mailing lists requesting that those 
interested in urban studies con- 
tact her. 

The large student response 
led her to hold a meeting last 
Tuesday night to discuss how to 


propose such a major to Yale’s 
administration. 

They said they plan to appeal 
to the administration to create an 
interdisciplinary major once they 
have gained faculty support for 
urban studies and are able to pro- 
duce research on similar pro- 
grams offered at universities such 
as Stanford, Brown, Columbia 
and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

But Yale College Dean 
Richard Brodhead said that while 
he was in support of the enlarge- 
ment of urban studies programs, 
the University does not have the 
“critical mass of courses” in 
urban studies necessary to create 
a major. 

“Three to four years ago, I 
was instrumental in getting a 
course on the city of New Haven 
taught by Allen Platus in the 
architectural school,” he said. 
“But it is clear there are things 
we don’t and should have in var- 
ious forms of urban sociology 
and urban education.” 


Brodhead added that the city, 
which used to be “high on the 
intellectual agenda of a number 
of disciplines” is “not so high 
anymore, [though] the problems 
and prospects of cities are no less 
important.” 

He pointed to the collapse of 
Yale’s urban studies major, which 
existed in the 60s and 70s and 
was sponsored by New York City 
Mayor John Lindsey °44 in con- 
junction with a summer intern- 
ship in New York. 

“There was a hiring freeze 
for six of the ten years of the 
1970’s,” he said. “I imagine 
urban studies fell victim to the 
waning idealism about cities.” 

And many students currently 
enrolled in the architecture’s 
urban studies said that a program 
with less emphasis on design 
would ignore the fact that archi- 
tecture is a viable part of any 
urban studies curriculum. 


Cow-milking contest entertains U. California 


By Eric R. Lum 
(U. California) 


DAVIS, Calif.(U-WIRE) — 
The ever-ubiquitous image of the 
cow, commonly associated with 
the University of California- 
Davis campus, was very much 
alive on the Quad as the cow 
milking contest tradition took 
place Wednesday, continuing the 
series of Picnic Day preweek 
events. 

Students planted themselves 
on the grass and absorbed the sun 
while they watched the 12 partic- 
ipants, each representing various 
UCD campus organizations and 
administrative bodies, compete 
to see who could squeeze the 
most milk out of a cow in one 
minute’s time. 

Events are scheduled to take 
place this entire week to give a 
preview of the events to come for 


Saturday’s Picnic Day, which 
will feature a goat milking event 
as well as the cow event. 

“Preweek is an event we 
want to promote for the actual 
Picnic Day and is an introduction 
for some of the events that (are) 
going to happen during Picnic 
Day,” Public Chair Assistant 
Kim-Truc Cao said. 

Of the 12 participants, four 
advanced to compete in the final 
round - they were Student 
Government Senator Jamie Law, 
Carol Wall from Student Affairs, 
Aggie Editor In Chief Sara 
Raley, and Bob Franks, who was 
a last-minute replacement. 

Wall won the entire event. 
The event followed almost the 
exact same format as last year’s 
event, except that there were 
three instead of two cows pre- 
sent. Cao said that last year they 
had problems with one of the 


cows, which got irritated and 
refused to be milked. 

The extra cow this year 
would replace one of the cows in 
use should there be any prob- 
lems. Before participants milked, 
they attended a practice session 
to avoid any possible mishaps. 

Cao said the event was safe 
for the cows. Organizers gave 
thanks to the dairy farm, who 
provided the cows for the event 
and The California Aggie 
Marching Band-Uh!, which 
entertained while the audience 
waited for the arrival of the cows. 

Picnic Day Vice Chair 
Siobhan Guthrie, who just 
milked her first cow, found it to 
be a fulfilling experience. She 
would enjoy having another 
opportunity to do it again. “Now 
I have the rhythm down,” she 
said. 

“You just have to pump 





harder and faster.” Cao said she 
would also like to commend 
those who participated in the 
event. 

“If you’re willing to partici- 
pate in the cow-milking contest, 
it shows you have a lot of Aggie 
pride,” Cao said. 


eln 1970, Eltca Joho made his | 
solo debut opening for T. Rex in 
London. 


'* In 1972, Neil Young’s “Heart _ 
of Gold” was certified Gold. 

* In 1989, “Field of dreams” 
starring Kevin Costner and 
James Earl Jones, opened in the- 
aters. 


{courtesy of www.geocitie.com) 
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Cynic’s April Fool’s issue triggers controversy 
UVM’s student newspaper censured for offensive content 


Cynic, 
Continued from cover 


According to Holmes, one 
poster read, “Homophobia plus 
racism plus discrimination 
equals The Cynic.” 

“We can say what we think 
they should do,” Holmes said, 
“but we can’t demand anything 
and we can’t hinder the printing 
of the paper.” 

The Cynic does not receive 
any funding from the SGA and is 
completely self-supported. 

To express their disapproval, 
the SGA issued a resolution, 
written by Student Action 
Committee Chairman Jonathan 
Kastner. 

The resolution called on The 
Cynic to be more concerned with 
the “well being and safety of all 
UVM students.” 

The resolution also called 
the April Fool’s issue “just one 
more step towards justifying an 
environment conducive to hate 
on our campus,” he said. 

According to Enrique 
Corredera, acting director of 
public relations, all reactions to 
the issue are legitimate. 

“What we are interested in is 
promoting dialogue and discus- 

- sions when this kind of stuff hap- 
pens,” Corredera said: 

“There should be healthy, 
open, honest discussion of all 
aspects of the issue,” Corredera 


said. 

“There is a difference 
between censure and censor,” he 
said. 


“JT read a couple of 
articles and thought it 
was real for a while. 
Then when I realized 
it was April Fools, I 
went with it. I thought 
it was funny.” 


¢ Kevin Corrigan, 
UVM sophomore 


Kastner said that he was per- 
sonally offended by the issue and 
The Cynic needs to care for fel- 
low students. 

“The issue was hurtful to a 
lot of campus groups,” Kastner 
said. 

Managing Editor Brian 
Haney resigned from The Cynic 
after the issue was published. 

According to Haney, his 
responsibilities included check- 
ing equipment and performing 
administrative tasks. 

He said he was not responsi- 
ble for the issue’s content. 

“This year’s April Fool’s 
Day issue wasn’t funny,» Haney 
said. “It was over the line, 
uncalled for and it was dirty.” 

Haney said when he 
expressed his concern to Editor 


in Chief, Amanda Dupuis, she 
told him “to hold his breath,” and 
that the First Amendment would 
protect them. 

Dupuis did not respond to 
numerous phone calls from The 
Defender. 

Student Life Section Editor 
Mark Fontecchio said that every 
April Fool’s Day spoof issue 
receives criticism. 

“We get heat every year,” 
Fontecchio said. “It has never 
been as intense as this year but 
we are used to it.” 

Fontecchio said the staff 
picked out some “funny” pictures 
and then tried to find “funny” 
story ideas. 

Fontecchio said that, overall 
the staff found the issue humor- 
ous. 

“We didn’t mean to offend 
people,” Fontecchio said. He 
said stories such as the Slavic 
prison camps article were meant 
to be sarcastic. 

“There is a lot of tension but 
we are working on _ it,” 
Fontecchio said. 

Kastner said the newspa- 
per’s apology was insincere, and 
that apologizing is something 
The Cynic knows well. 

Fontecchio said that the staff 
regrets offending. fellowy.stu- 
dents. vis 

“They are good at apologiz- 
ing,” Kastner said, “but they are 
not good at putting out a good 


IDEAL RESEARCH JOB 
FOR BUSY COLLEGE STUDENT 


If you've got asthma you could earn up to $600 just 
for participating in an asthma clinical research trial. 
You'll learn more about sontrolling your condition while 
helping medica! science study the effectiveness of new 
and existing therapies. The cash doesn’t hurt either. 


Find out more. Cali Allergy & Asthma Associates, 
South Buriington, VT (802) 864-0294, ext. 25. 





Cynic Censure Resolution 


The University of Vermont Student Government 
Association Senate does not support the content of the 
Vermont Cynic’s April 1, 1999 “April Fools” issue. The 
SGA feels that while The Vermont Cynic enjoys the 
freedom of the First Amendment, its staff should also 
concern themselves with the well-being and safety of 
all UVM students. For many members of the UVM 
community, the “April Fools” issue was “just one more 
step towards justifying an environment conducive to 
hate on our campus.” 

The Students of UVM have the right to a newspa- 
per, and the Vermont Cynic has great potential to be a 
valuable resource for those students; in the past week 
the Vermont Cynic has shirked their responsibility of 
providing a safe and comfortable environment for all 
UVM students. 


Reason for Resolution: To confirm SGA’s support for 
all Students of the University of Vermont, and their per- 
sonal safety. 





“Then when I realized it was 


paper.” 

Despite the commotion on 
campus caused by The Cynic, 
some students said they laughed 
over the issue. : 

“Tt was obscene but funny if 
yyou have a good. sense of 
humor,” senior P.J. Nann said. 

“T read a couple articles and 
thought it was real for a while,” 
said sophomore Kevin Corrigan. 


April Fools, I went with it. I 
thought it was funny.” 

Junior Micah Jacobs said 
The Cynic’s behavior should not 
reflect that of the entire school. 

There are some things about 
UVM that students don’t like, but 
that there really isn’t a need for 
The Cynic to write about them, 
Jacobs said. 


ASTHMATICS AND NON-ASTHMATICS 
Ages 18 to 50, non-smokers, non-preg- 
nant, generally healthy 


ASTHMATICS: 
‘No oral or inhaled steroids 
‘Asthma triggered or made worse by exer 
! cise 


Financial Compensation Provided 


All studies performed at UVM, FAHC 
(Fanny Allen Campus) 
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By Matt Frawley 
Staff Writer 


Wayne Meisel, author and 
President of the Corella and 
Bertam F. Bonner Foundation, 
will be speaking at this year’s 
commencement exercise. 

Meisel was chosen for his 
dedication to community service 
and for encouraging St. 
Michael’s to start the MOVE 
program 10 years ago, said Ann 
Giombetti, director of MOVE. 

Meisel graduated from 
Harvard University with a bach- 
elor’s degree in government. 

Meisel had been deeply 
involved in community service 
in Cambridge, Mass. and was 
awarded a John Finley Traveling 
Fellowship. 

After receiving his fellow- 
ship, Meisel walked from Maine 
to Washington, D.C. 

Meisel encouraged students 
at 65 colleges and universities in 
the. Northeast, including St. 
Michael’s, to become involved 
in community service. 

“During the walk, he ended up 
here at St. Michael’s. We already 
had some service programs at the 
time and he spoke with Fr. Mike 
[Cronogue] and Jenny 
[Cernosia] about how to tie them 
all together into one program,” 
Giombetti said. 

Cronogue was inspired by 
Meisel’s idea and received an 
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Meisel to address college College to host annual 
Town Meeting on race 





Photo courtesy of the President’s Office 


Wayne Meisel, responsible for M.O.V.E. at St. Michael’s, will be the 
class of 1999’s commencement speaker. 


action grant to start the M.O.V.E 
program. 

Aside from Meisel’s work 
with the Bonner Foundation, an 
organization that grants scholar- 
ships to students dedicated to 
community. service, Meisel 
spends much time working with 
other youth-led programs. 

He founded the Campus 
Outreach Opportunity League 
(COOL), a program that encour- 
ages students to participate in 
community service. 

He has written. two books, 
“Building a Movement: Students 


Meredith Monk 
& Vocal Ensemble 


“A Celebration Service” 


Saturday, May | at 8 pm 


internationally acclaimed composer and singer Meredith Monk has explored the 
glorious potential of the human voice for more than 30 years. Ever the pioneer, Monk's 
A Celebration Service meids her own quietly beautiful compositions with a prayer by 
Christian mystic Hildegard von Bingen as well as sacred texts from Japanese Buddhist, 
Suti, Chinese, Ethiopian, and Jewish traditions to honor the universal quest for eternai 


truth. Join Meredith Monk and her Vocal Ensemble, together 
with the Saint Michael's College Liturgical Dancers, for this 


special May Day celebration. 
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in Community Service” and “On 
Your Mark, Get Set, Go: From 
Student Ideas to Campus 
Action”. 

He was also the recipient of 
the Jefferson Award from the 
American Institute for Public 
Service. 

The award is given annually 
for the greatest amount of public 
service performed by individuals 
under 35. 

Meisel is presently serving 
on the National Board of 
Directors of the Independent 
Sector and COOL. 
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By Brian Greehan 
News Editor 


St. Michael’s will be holding 
it’s second annual Town Meeting 
on April 27 in response to 
President Clinton’s 1997 
President’s Initiative on Race. 

Professor Dorothy Williams, 
director of Multicultural Affairs, 
said that the goal of the town 
meeting is to “address racial lega- 
cies and seek opportunities for 
racial reconciliation.” 

Williams said the meeting is 
going to be an optimistic one. 

“Rather than discussing all 
the negatives in the community, 
we are going to look at people 
contributing to make our commu- 
nity better,” Williams said. 

The town meeting will rec- 
ognize clergymen, St. Michael’s 
students and faculty, and other 
community members who are not 
often acknowledged for their 
work to better the community, 
Williams said. 

Williams said the town meet- 
ing is “citizens democracy as it 
should happen.” 

The town meeting is part of 
“A National Initiative on Racial 
Legacies and ‘Learning: An 
American Dialogue” organized 
by The Association of American 
Colleges and Universities. 
Williams credits Clinton for 


Entire stock of men’s and women’s 
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Sale now thru April 26, 1999. 
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Sale excludes Dr, Martens and The North Face product, 
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being the only president who has 
ever acknowledged racism and 
then taken action against it. 


‘Rather than discussing 
all the negatives in the 
community, we are going 
to look at people 
contributing to make our 
community better.” 


¢ Prof. Dorothy Williams 
Multicultural affairs 


Clinton’s Initiative on Race 
came in June, 1997 at the 
University of California at San 
Diego. 

Williams also acknowledged 
President vanderHeyden for his 
support of the town meeting. 

Among the students being 
recognized are Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society President La Var 
Williams, and Student 
Association President Jen Scola. 

Honored community mem- 
bers will receive recognition in 
the form of a certificate. 

“['m honored that I could 
help (better the community),” 
said Scola. 

The town meeting is being 
sponsored by the SMC multicul- 


tural committee, — president’s 
office, and the multicultural stu- 
Sent affairs ON CS emir: ~~ 
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By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 


The 1999-2000 capital bud- 
get will allocate funds to upgrade 
the multimedia lab in St. 
Edmund’s Hall and replace the 
Macintosh computers in both the 
St. Edmund’s lab and Bergeron’s 
Defender lab with PCs. 

There are about 35 
Macintosh computers on campus 
and a special technician is 
required to maintain them. 

Bryant added that the num- 
ber of campus computers needs 
to be increased, evidenced by the 
line of students waiting some 
nights at Durick Library’s com- 
puter lab. 

“Computer labs should be 
more accessible to students. 
Student lounges are locked up 
most of the time, so why don’t 
they turn them into computer 
labs,” Bryant said. 

According to Pat Suozzi, the 
director of Library and 
Information Services, that is eas- 
ier said then done. 

She said that it is cheaper to 
replace old computers rather than 
to create the space and computer 
support for additional labs. 

Suozzi, who helps the col- 
lege determine what technology 
is needed, said “technology is 
changing very rapidly and it is 
difficult for any institution to 
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College to update technology, replace Macs 





Glen Norris works in the St. Edmund's Macintosh lab, which will be replaced by PCs for the coming semes- 


keep pace with it.” 

St. Michael’s updated their 
computer technology in 1996. 

“While we are not on the 
cutting edge, we have been able 
to maintain a quality technology 
environment through judicious 
use of the funding,’ Suozzi said. 

The financial planning com- 
mittee is paying attention to the 
growing importance of technolo- 
gy, said Suozzi. 

Suozzi cited that the money 
set aside for technology this year 


was slightly higher than the last 
year. 

Janet Sheeran, Vice presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs, agreed. 

“Academic technology has a 
high priority at SMC, so increas- 
ing and upgrading computer labs 
was high on the list,” she said. 

The budget itself is decided 
by a committee made up of dif- 
ferent college department mem- 
bers, who collect information and 
budget requests. 

These requests are passed on 
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Photo by Tim Wagner 


to the President’s cabinet and the 
Board of Trustees for final 
approval. 

“Part of the budget process 
involves identifying what capital 
projects (long-term improve- 
ments) to include,” Sheeran said. 

“Requests are gathered from 
throughout the college,” she 
said. 

John Trono, chairman of the 
Computer Science Department, 
said that he has not seen next 
year's budget decisions. 





“Our department hasn't real- 
ly ever had a lot of input in that 
particular process,” Trono said. 

“Typically, each line item in 
the department budget gets a cost 
of living increase each year, if we 
are lucky,” 

Trono said he is limited to 
copying costs and materials used 
in teaching when it comes to 
department budgets. 

“There is not a lot of items 
we can charge to the dept. ...All 
technologies issues, like new lab 
PCs go to LIS or IT (Library and 
Information Services or 
Information Technology),” he 
said. 

What was actually spent last 
year and what is planned on 
being spent next year are two dif- 
ferent things, Sheeran said. 

“Your cannot make a direct 
comparison, since we usually 
experience both savings and 
unanticipated costs.” Sheeran 
said. 

Some of the other improve- 
ments students can expect to see 
next year are renovations to 
selected townhouses and contin- 
ued work on the campus’s handi- 
cap accessibility. 

Also more classes will be 
outfitted with equipment such as 
TVs, VCRs and projection equip- 
ment, along with completing the 
remodeling of the Language 
Learning Resource Center. 


he said. 
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College to make renovations over summer 


By Bobby Gates 
Online News Editor 


Workers will be busy across 
St. Michael's campus this sum- 
mer as school officials have 
planned many improvements. 
Many of the projects have hefty 
price tags but might not be 
noticed by most students. 

Highlighting the plans are 
upgrades to many 200s town- 
houses, a new roof on the Ross 
Sports Center and safety 
improvements in Joyce Hall. 

The 15 worst houses in the 
200s will receive a facelift. Each 
will receive double layers of 
sheetrock up the stairs, new 
appliances, new lights, and refin- 
ished and reupholstered furni- 
ture. 

In addition they will receive 
new carpets and bathroom tile as 
well as new roofs. 

“They just need it, it’s time,” 
said Tim Pedrotty, director of 
physical plant. 

The total cost of renovations 
in the 200s will be about 
$251,000. 

Pedrotty said they did the 
same thing last summer in the 
100s and it worked out great. 

Roof work will also occur 
on the Ross Sports Center where 
the 11-year-old roof over the 
pool and basketball court will be 
replaced. 





Pedrotty explained that the 
current material can’t handle the 
expansion and contraction creat- 
ed from the changing weather. 

“The material literally 
explodes,” Pedrotty explains. 
“The product has failed across 
the country.” 

Joyce hall will have a sprin- 
kler system installed this summer 
as well as magnetic pads that will 
hold the doors open until the fire 
alarm is activated. 

This project is part of work 
to sprinkler each Quad dorm. 
Alumni was done last summer. 

Another major building 
upgrade that may go unnoticed to 
most students will be a $134,000 
upgrade of the mechanical sys- 
tem in St. Edmund’s Hall. 

Most of the work will be 
done in the early summer and 
over Christmas break. It is a 
yearlong project that will begin 
an evaluation and study of the 
current system. 

The project involves 
increasing coils for air circula- 
tion and a new air handling sys- 
tem and isn’t expected to be done 
until a year from July. 

When St. Edmund’s was 
built in 1986 there was not a sin- 
gle personal computer on cam- 
pus. The building now houses 
many computers and handles 
many more people and the 
upgrade is needed, Pedrotty said. 
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Tim Pedrotty, director of physical plant, stands on the roof of the Ross Sports Center. The roof will be 
replaced this summer, along with other renovations scheduled to be completed before the fall semester. 





More people and cars on 
campus over the years has also 
led to increased wear and tear on 
things like the parking lots and 
roads. 

About $52,000 will be spent 
on asphalt repair. Areas targeted 
will included the entrance to 
Prevel lot and Ryan lot and well 
as the 300s lot. 

Founders lot will be getting 
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new curbs and well as adjust- 
ments to the parking space con- 
figuration. 

The college’s newest theme 
house, 31 College Parkway, will 
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ing system upgrade. 
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Students will no longer 
reside in Founders Annex and the 
second floor will be converted 
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staff in the office of Institutional 
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Improvements on North 


campus will include work on the 
wooden porches of the dorms, 
new boilers in Sloane Hall and a 
fire alarm in Dupont Hall. 
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News analysis 


Crisis in Kosovo on menu for NATO’s 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


April 18 -- The war of mis- 
siles and maybe more important- 
ly words between the Yugoslav 
and NATO armies continued into 
its forth week, as both sides dig 
deeper into their political foot 
holds. 

NATO is still insisting that 
any cease fire must include a 
peacekeeping force of some kind 
to be in place for the beleaguered 
province of Kosovo. 

While Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic has contin- 
ued blaming NATO bombings for 
the mass exodus of Albanians 
fleeing Kosovo and still opposes 
the idea of a peacekeeping force. 

The prolonged operation in 
Kosovo, coupled with NATO's 
admission that it was responsible 
for the deaths of at least 20 civil- 
ians traveling in a convoy, has 
prompted an increase in protests 
across the country. 

About 30 Vermonters, clad 
in all black, and carrying a sim- 
ple, markered sign that read 
"Stop the Bombings," marched 
slowly and deliberately Saturday 
down Church Street and back up 
Main Street. When asked why 
they were marching, most 
returned the question with a 
rhetorical stare, disapproving 
squint and an arched eyebrow, 
mee child without having to 
resort to words. 

Political Science Professor 
Jeffrey Ayres said Americans 
might not be as prepared for the 
casualties of war because we are 
so far removed from World War 
Two, and in some cases, from the 
Vietnam War. 

"The Gulf War was deceiv- 
ing because it seemed so easy, 
but it might have produced the 
wrong view that war is sanitary," 
Ayres said. "What we're seeing 
with Kosovo is that people are 
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that ill-prepared for conflict." 
A somber look inside 


A military-led tour of promi- 
nent journalists around selected 
parts of Kosovo painted a differ- 
ent picture than the one Serbs 
were trying to create -- that 
NATO is to blame for the mass 
destruction. 

Journalists who endured the 
trip reported of villages being 
utterly destroyed and deserted, 
but not from anything that looked 
like bombings. Houses and busi- 
ness seemed to have been set on 
fire and broken into. Personal 
belongings littered front yards 
and road sides, as if they were 
left behind in the chaos to escape 
or were discarded by looters who 
found something better to fill 
their arms. 

New evidence has been 
released by NATO supporting its 
claim of mass genocide. Pictures 
taken from a low flying warplane 
show what appear to be fresh 


graves in Kosovo's capital, 
Pristina. 
Meanwhile, the Kosovo 


Liberation Army captured a 
Yugoslav Army soldier and hand- 
ed him over to NATO, the allies 
said. 

The move to accept the cap- 
tured soldier and NATO's contin- 
ued allegations of genocide have 
many wondering whether the 
allies must keep their front of not 
supporting the KLA's crusade to 
liberate Kosovo from 
Yugoslavia. And many more are 
wondering in the wake of recent 
atrocities if a stable and unified 
Yugoslavia, free from persecu- 
tion and ethnic tension, can ever 
truly be realized. 


What Happened 


With no permanent foreign 
presence in the province, most 
reports of what is happening on 
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the inside can not be verified. 
The only accounts the allies have 
are from fuzzy pictures taken 
overhead from 15,000 feet or 
from refugees on the other side. 

About 12,000 refugees 
resurfaced this weekend, accord- 
ing to NATO, after being turned 
around last week from the border 
crossings. 

Refugees returning from 
their hiatus told NATO officials 
that they were told to get out of 
their cars by Yugoslav soldiers 
and marched by gunpoint back 
into Kosovo; resistance was met 
with violence. 

Most of the refugees said 
they were taken in by strangers, 
mostly women and children, 
while waiting patiently for their 
chance to escape. 

After a full month of mili- 
tary operation and almost a year 
of diplomatic wrangling, both 
sides have very little, if anything, 
in common. 

The confrontation has bub- 
bled over into a heated quagmire, 
with neither side too sure of what 
to do. The allies are promoting a 
democratic world that is free of 
oppression, and have contributed 
their technological war power to 
preserve individual autonomy. 

Milosevic's government, in 
opposition, has promoted a 
greater Serbia and has thrown its 
weight behind man power and 
nationalism to make Yugoslavia 
into the powerhouse it once was. 
And with such conflicting and 
unreliable sources, no one is 
entirely sure what the score is. 

"NATO backed itself into a 
political corner with the 
Rambouillet agreement," Ayres 
said, referring to the treaty that 
would have allowed peacekeep- 
ing troops into Kosovo. "There's 
no way Milosevic would accept 
that level of autonomy or inter- 
vention and there's no way 
NATO would accept anything 
less." 


A safer, nobler 
tomorrow 


Diplomats from the allied 
countries will travel to 
Washington this week for the 
50th anniversary of NATO to sip 
champagne together and com- 
mend themselves on the job 
they're doing. 

However, what was once 
planned to be an all-out celebra- 
tion is expected to be dominated 
with talk about the crisis in 
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An F-15C Eagle flies over Yugoslavia during a recent NATO 


Kosovo and the new role NATO 
is beginning to play on the inter- 
national level. 

NATO was first established 
as a defense treaty against the 
threats of Cold War enemies. 
And with the threat of commu- 
nism subsiding and the world 
becoming more interconnected, 
many experts are wondering 
what command NATO should 
take in world affairs. 

If NATO begins to defend its 
self-interests by becoming 
involved in situations like 
Kosovo and Bosnia, the question 
that remains is how it will define 
its interests. Few agree that any 
new provisions will be procured, 
but many feel that it is necessary 
for NATO to at least address its 
place in the changing scenario of 
world politics; should it take the 
steering wheel or be content as a 


back seat driver? 


Also, with the presidential 
campaign under way, many 
experts agree that whoever is 
going to win the White House in 
the next millennium will have to 
sell the public on their foreign 
policy, which Clinton has so far 
been unable to do. 

Historic, religious and ethnic 
conflicts ranging from Northern 
Ireland, Rwanda, Bosnia and 
seemingly all over the Middle 
East, have many voters wanting 
to know how presidential candi- 
dates plan on dealing with the 
international chaos. 

"A lot of people have 
said that religious and ethnic ten- 
sion will be the central line of 
conflict in the 21st century," 
Ayres said. "If that's the case, 
then it will be a problem for us to 
deal with. We don't have a post 
Cold-War policy, one that deals 
with ethnic conflict, rather than 
ideology." 
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The Week in Review 


only ones 


Astronomers reported last 
week that our solar system is 
not the only one in our galaxy. 
The recent discovery has added 
fervor to the philosophical 
question of whether there real- 
ly is life out there. 

The planetary system con- 
sists of a solar-type star, named 
Upsilon Andromedae, and 
three revolving planets, two of 
which have several times the 
mass of Jupiter, our solar sys- 
tems largest planet. 

The discovery was 
released by two teams, one 
form San Francisco State 
University and another from 
Harvard Smithsonian Center 
for Astorphysics in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Scientists plan to study the 
system to compare it with our 
own in hopes of improving on 
the theory of planetary forma- 
tion, but that isn’t expected to 
happen for many more years. 


Greenspan gives 
nod to more trading 


Alan Greenspan, the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve 
Board, spoke up at a speech in 
Dallas about the importance of 
improving foreign trade. 

Acknowledging that low- 
ering trade barriers would 


probably increase” unemploy- 


ment, Greenspan said employ- 
ment has to suffer sometimes 


‘for the good of the national 


economy. 
He supported his assertion 
by saying that in the long run 
more trade will bring about 
more competition, which will 
force America to use all its 
tools, including workers, tech- 
nology and money. 
The economic 


guru’s 
advice might prove to tip the 
scale for in favor of the Clinton 
administration’s drive to bring 
China into the World Trade 
Organization. 


Clinton still 
tangled up in 
Lewinsky scandal 


An Arkansas judge ruled 
Tuesday that President Clinton 
is in civil contempt for lying 
under oath in the Paula Jones 
civil suit 
about his affair with Monica 
Lewinsky, the Oscar attending 
White House intern. 

Federal Judge Susan 
Webber Wright followed up on 
a footnote she placed in a legal 
order last September that 
Clinton could still be charged 
with criminal misconduct. 

The ruling will cost 
Clinton tens of thousands of 
dollars, but most importantly 
the it places in black and white 
that the president of the United 
States lied under oath. 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 
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Editorial... 


An insider’s view into 
life at The Defender, 
for one last time... 


It’s Wednesday. You pick up the paper on your way into Alliot. 
Maybe you sit on the couches, reading it and waiting for your friends 
to meet you for lunch, or maybe you bring it into the cafeteria with 
you. You probably flip through it, maybe reading for 10 or 20 min- 
utes. 

But for you to read for 20 minutes, ’ ve worked about 50 hours. 
But for some reason, I’ve enjoyed (almost) every minute of it. 

Over the past four semesters I’ve probably put in more than 
1,000 hours of work into being an editor for The Defender. It’s more 
than a class— it’s a life absorbing experience. Being part of the 
newspaper doesn’t stop on Wednesday when the paper comes out. 
Everywhere I go, every single day, someone knows I’m the editor of 
the paper. And, it’s always the topic of conversation. Even at Happy 
Hour, someone’s always asking me about a certain story, or why we 
printed a certain article. Or [ll walk in a room, and people will stop 
talking. Or if they continue, they'll joke about whatever they said 
being “off the record.” 

To the rest of the campus, four semester of work has meant 38 

issues of The Defender. To me it’s been 38 weeks with about 4 hours 
of sleep a night. It’s meant about two packs of cigarettes and $5 
worth of Dunkin’ Donuts coffee every day. 
The newspaper lab has become my home. My parents call the paper 
when they need to reach me, and my friends stop by to visit, nick- 
naming-naming the lab “The Nocturnal Sweatshop,” and my voice 
mail refers you to the Defender lab extension if you need to reach me. 
I’ve spent 38 weeks of scheduling meetings for 1 a.m., chasing down 
Student Life officials with my notebook in hand, and calling people 
back after they hang up on me as soon as I say, “Hi, it’s Carrie from 
The Defender.” 

[ve spent countless nights in the Defender lab, working on 
pages and listening to “Deliliah After Dark.” Every week I hear the 
radio announcers on 92.9 say good morning to listeners when I still 
haven’t been to bed yet. My nights are filled with 3 a.m. trips to the 
24-hour Dunkin’ Donuts, and frantic phone calls to the Help Desk. 
My advisor’s phone number is on speed dial, and the Domino’s 
delivery man knows me by name. All weekend, and on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, ve spent my days and nights in front of a Macintosh 
computer, as both the computer and I struggle to make it through 
another issue. The usual Tuesday morning ritual consists of me out- 
side, chain-smoking in my pajamas that I’ve had on from the night 
before, watching as bright-eyed, showered students make their way 
to their 8:30 classes. 

When I finally do make it home after yet another all-nighter, 
with pencils in my hair and editorial topics in my head, my room- 
mates are usually just getting up to go to class. I actually envy them, 
for having slept and showered before class— hey, even going to 
classes— when those are things I only had time for before I became 
a newspaper editor. Once my housemate Katie told me, “I wake up 
every morning and thank God I’m not the editor of The Defender.” 
Hum. All I could think of was it must be nice to actually go to bed 
every night. 

But, looking back on all the nights without sleep, and the cartons 
of cigarettes I smoked, I wouldn’t have done any of it any different- 
ly. And, if I had the chance to, I'd probably even do it again. 


¢Carrie Simonelli, Executive Editor 


Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 
run newspaper at St. Michael’s College, we strive for fairness 
and accuracy in reporting the news of the week to the campus 
community. Our job as a newspaper is to cover the issues, 
events, people and interests that can impact life at St. 
Michael’s College. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style 
are our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both 
informing and entertaining our readers. By bringing important 
issues to the forefront, we hope to affect positive change on 
campus. 

Although our primary focus is on students, we hope to 
provide all readers with the information they need to improve 
the quality of life at St. Michael’s. As staff members and as stu- — 
dents, we welcome reader contributions and constructive criti- 
cism. 








Teliah, a husky, takes a breather after playing on north campus. 
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Dear Editor: 


There’s a feeling I get when 
I'm about to make a fool of 
myself. I get red in the face, my 
palms sweat, and my heart rate 
might increase. But there’s 
another feeling that I get when I 
know somebody else is about to 
make a fool of himself. This 
brings different symptoms. 

This is precisely the feeling I 
got when I read a recent letter to 
the editor that was published in 
the March 10 issue of the 
Defender. 

Somewhere toward the back 
of the newspaper, we find Mr. Pat 
Fitzgibbons, Class. of 1989, who 
takes a stance against Natalie 
Grasso’s “ludicrous” opinions 
regarding Mike Tyson’s perma- 
nent ban from boxing. 

As I read on, I realized that 
I had never seen so many 
unfounded and outlandish state- 
ments compressed into such a 
small amount of text. 

Fitzgibbons begins by say- 
ing that the legal system is 
designed to correct people and 
“with the exception of the occa- 
sional Jeffrey Dahmers in the 
| crowd, people can be rehabilitat- 
ed. What more does Grasso sug- 
| gest we do?” 

This may be a long-shot, but 
| it seems to me that it is not all 
that unreasonable to put Mike 
| Tyson in this so-called “Jeffrey 
| Dahmer” category. Let me 
| explain why. 

Perhaps, Fitzgibbons is a bit 
confused about Tyson’s history. 
Tyson was arrested more than 30 
times as a juvenile. But that’s 
irrelevant. Il disregard that. 

| Also, in addition to being arrest- 
_ ed for assault several times dur- 
| ing his boxing career, Tyson was 
| consistently apprehended for the 
| battery of his wife, Robin 
| Givens. This, too, however, is 





Letters to the Editor... 


Student responds to previous editorial letter 


irrelevant and will be disregard- 
ed. What I want to focus on are 
three key incidents. 

First, Tyson was convicted 
of rape in 1991. It is not difficult 
to find people on this campus 
that would argue that the act of 
rape bears far more long-term 
consequences than murder. 
Tyson is a rapist. And as 
Fitzgibbons says, the legal sys- 
tem is designed to rehabilitate 
criminals. 

So we work under the pre- 
sumption that the boxer has 
learned his lesson after spending 
three years in prison and he is 
ready to resume his career. 

The second incident hap- 
pened in 1997. Tyson was dis- 
qualified from his fight against 
Evander Holyfield. This wasn’t 
because he hit below the belt. 
Nor, did he throw a punch after 
the bell. Tyson removed part of 
Holyfield’s ear with his teeth. 
The key issue in this incident, 
which I plan to bring up several 
more times, is not just the act of 
biting his opponent’s ear. It is the 
premeditation and persistence to 
commit this atrocity. We 
watched him remove his mouth- 
piece and make two separate, 
conscious efforts to literally dis- 
member Evander Holyfield. 

At this point, the Nevada 
Athletic Commission began to 
wonder about Tyson’s right to 
fight. They suspended him and 
after a series of pathetic pleas to 
the commission, they somehow 
rationalized allowing him to fight 
again. 

No more than a few months 
later, he was arrested for assault- 
ing a 62-year-old man after a 
minor car accident. 

Let us not forget that legally, 
because of Tyson’s years of train- 
ing in the field of boxing, his fists 
are considered deadly weapons. 
We’re not talking about a little 


scuffle on the street, here. 
Having brought all this to 
light, I begin to wonder-- how 
many other jobs in the world 
would allow this continued vigi- 
lant behavior to go on? I’m sure 
a pizza delivery boy wouldn’t get 


ae 


+ 


away with crippling a young 


child as he drove on the sidewalk 

to bypass traffic. Even thatisan 
incomplete analogy. Imagine a _ 
pizza delivery boy does the same _ 
thing after totaling a parked car _ 
and taking out a stop sign. — 
There’s no decision to be made. 
This man is not fit to deliver piz- 

zas. 

We get blinded by the fact 4 
that we’re talking about sports. 
We need to come to an under- 
standing that boxing is a job--just 
like delivering pizzas. But I 
must quote Fitzgibbons again. 
He says that, in sports such as — 
football, hockey, and boxing, 
“aggression is viewed as a posi- 
tive and not a negative.” 

Excuse me? Aggression? A 
hockey player cross-checking his 
opponent is aggression. A foot- 
ball player grabbing the face- 
mask of another player is aggres- _ 
sion. Biting someone’s ear off in 
a premeditated fashion is mental — 
instability. Tyson didn’t commit 
a crime against the sport of box- 
ing. And for that matter, he did- 
n’t commit a crime against the — 
state of Nevada. What Tyson did 
that night was commit a crime 
against humanity. People, in 
general, do not remove other 
people’s body parts with their 


1 
teeth. 
| 
j 










No athlete has ever done 
something so severely dysfunc- 
tional. 

So to answer Fitzgibbons’ 
question, “What more does 
Grasso suggest we do?” as if to _ 
say that we have exhausted all j 
possible options, well, I think we — 

Continued on page 9 : 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Comments 
about Tyson 
incite response 


Continued from page 8 


have an answer. This pizza boy 
needs to turn in his keys. 

But it gets worse. Halfway 
through the article, I think 
Fitzgibbons realized how ludi- 
crous his argument was. 

In an effort to make his point 
stronger, he accused Grasso of 
racism. 

If there is one place where 
racism is not found, it is in 
Grasso’s editorial. 

Fitzgibbons claims that by 
naming four black athletes that 
were involved in crimes at some 
point, she is a racist. 

He says that she could have 
easily found just as many white 
athletes who had committed 
crimes. 

Let me make something 
clear-- racism is born out of opin- 
ion it is not, nor will it ever be, 
born out of fact. 

Grasso picked four athletes 
that best applied to her argument. 

Fitzgibbons names a handful 
of white athletes that she could 
have used, but I had never heard 
of any of them and I consider 
myself to be reasonably familiar 


with sports. 

How is a group of no-name 
figures suppose to hold up 
Grasso’s point? What she did 
was not racist. It was objective 
journalism. 

The only thing I can con- 
clude from all of this is that 
Fitzgibbons has made a fool of 
himself. 

I must attempt to repair the 
damage inflicted upon the 
integrity and credibility of The 
Defender. 1 must also make an 
effort to counter the false accusa- 
tions against Grasso, who did 
nothing more than make a valid 
argument. 

Tyson has _ consistently 
shown that he cannot control 
himself. He continues to demon- 
strate a lack of a certain intrinsic 
athletic morality not only in the 
ring but in common social dis- 
course. He ran out of second 
chances long ago. 

Allowing a man with a histo- 
ry such as his to box is not, as 
Fitzgibbons says, “ludicrous.” 
Rather, it is just and it is in the 
best interest of athletics as a 
whole. 

What should we expect from 
Tyson next? Will he take out the 
referee in the middle of a fight? 
Or will he murder Don King in 
cold blood? 

According to Fitzgibbons, 
“We're not going to let him fight 


The Truth is In H 


anymore, so I guess we’ll never 
know.” 
Good. 


Sincerely, 
Aaron Carlino 
Senior 


Welcome 
Center plans 


questioned 
To the Editor: 


A Welcome Center? St. 
Michael’s receives a generous 
$2.1 million donation and the 
major proposal for how to spend 
this gift is a Welcome Center. I 
have trouble even taking this 
proposal seriously. With all of 
the possible ways this money 
could be spent, a building that 
acts more like a frilly lace than a 
useful pocket is the last place 
money should be spent. 

Just it’s name sounds like a 
Monty Python sketch. I can see 
John Cleese “welcoming” 
prospective students to campus. 
Then, in a “show of diversity,” 
the other members of the troop 
will say “welcome” in increas- 
ingly absurd and outrageous 
accents. All the while members 
of the SA will be prancing about, 
showering the prospective stu- 


dents with rose petals to 
Gelatinous Muck playing 
“Getting to Know You” from The 
King and I in the background. 

What kind of welcome do 
prospective students need? I 
assumed that colleges are judged 
on their merits as academic insti- 
tutions, not on how pretty their 
campuses look from the admis- 
sions office. 

What else could the money 
be spent on? In the article about 
the Welcome Center, Professor 
Inness-Brown gave a few good 
examples. I am pretty sure that if 
you ask any theater major they 
would have liked to see a black 
box theater built. I also believe 
that the photographers on cam- 
pus would like a dark room 
available for all students to use. 

What purpose would a 
Welcome Center serve? A deco- 
ration. 

It would be nothing more 
than gaudy jewelry for the cam- 
pus. It seems that those who con- 
trol where the money is spent do 
not find the Klein Center visual- 
ly appealing. 

They conclude that if they 
do not find it desirable, then 
prospective students will not. 
They have also concluded that 
prospective students base one of 
the most important decisions of 
their lives on whether or not the 
admissions building is desirable. 


THE DEFENDER ON 


I did not care what the 
admissions buildings looked like 
when I toured college campuses. 

As a student here I still do 
not care what the admissions 
buildings look like. I care about 
whether or not the needs of the 
students are met. 

What am I supposed to tell 
students I know who are interest- 
ed in St. Michael’s: “We recently 
had a rise in tuition, our Writing 
Center is located in the cata- 
combs of the library, we do not 
have a black box theater or a 
dark room available for general 
student use, but hey, doesn’t the 
campus look nice from our brand 
new attractive Welcome Center? 

Could the needs of the stu- 
dents be ignored any more? Now, 
they think a Welcome Center will 
somehow make the academic 
lives of the students more fruit- 
ful. 

It will become a huge joke 
on campus. If there is a further 
justification for building a 
Welcome Center, I implore those 
who have it to make it known. 

As I understand it, the only 
service the proposed Welcome 
Center will provide it by giving 
me the motivation to write this 
letter to the editor. 


Sincerely, 
Josh Cook, 
freshman 


WWW. SMCVT.EDU/DEFENDER 
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SPEND SUMMER OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


Study THE Fitms anp Novets of STEPHEN Kine with Professor Tony Magistrale, 


| The 
July 6th - August 6th in Burlington and Rutland. One of over 300 courses offered UNIVERSITY 


this summer. To register or get a Summer Focus catalog call 800-639-3210 £2 of VERMONT 


(Burlington) or 800-747-0546 (Rutland) or visit us online at: www.uvm.edu/~dceweb/ =CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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The Defender Special -- Graduation Send Off 








By Bill Knose 
Graphics Editor 


N ervous and scared we exit- 
ed 89 North and entered the 
threshold of St. Michael’s 
College. 

We weren’t alone; many new 
faces and soon to be friends felt 
the same pressures and sorrow. 
We were leaving our support, 
safety, and loving care of our 
family so that we too could start 
the process of a new chapter in 
our lives. The day we all began to 
move into college on Aug. 28, 
1995 was the day the Class of 
1999 became our family. 

Since that long first day we 
have left a mark on the St. 
Michael’s College and the world. 
Four years ago does not seem like 
too long ago but it has all gone by 


Photo coustesy of tf 


A group of then sophomores from the Class of ‘99 stands outside on a cool day in 


Spring of 1997. 


in the blink of an eye. We started 
out surrounded by friends that 
made us laugh and cry . 

But in the end, sometimes we 
needed to follow a path into the 
dark depths of the forest of 
Vermont for peace, tranquility, 
and freedom. 

Today we have grown with 
the knowledge that has given us 
experience in our every day lives. 
We have gained wisdom from our 
friends, professors, and families 
as we leapt into a new millenni- 
um. Lastly, we have all devel- 
oped a mutual understanding of 
what it means to be a “grown 
up.” We would like to say this 
section is dedicated to all the 
seniors who are about to graduate 
into the working world we know 
as life. We wish the seniors the 
best of luck in their futures. 





oto by Amy Silvia 


Two students from the Class of ~99 joust it out on P-Day weekend during the Spring 
of 1998. 


Class president congratulates the seniors 


By Katie Whitman 
Class President and Guest Writer 


Dear Class: 


Over the past four years, our class 
has been through a lot together, and now 
we are just 18 days away from that 
scary day we will refer to as "G-day" 
for fear of saying the actual words. It 
all began Saturday, Aug. 28, 1995: 
moving in day. We were "little" first 
years in the SMC fishbowl that we came 
to soon find out was far from big. 

We began with a "Special K" orien- 
tation, the quad, dreaded first-year 
classes, snow on Halloween, dances, 
socials, semis, registering for classes, 
room draw, the long winters and snow 
during what was supposed to be spring 
that soon became mud season. St. 
Patty’s Day at 17 and in the quad fresh- 
man year will not soon be forgotten. P- 
Funk was our our first concert followed 
by P-Day, a weekend that once we expe- 
rienced it, we realized why it was so 
looked forward to every year. 

Our class has seen one of SMC’s 
favorite Thursday night haunts trans- 
formed into "The Garage", "Stoly’z" 
and finally the "Bottleneck,” but to us it 
will always be the "Blarney". Eighteen- 
plus nights at Rasputin’s, free wings at 


- - - oo = « 


Happy Hour at RJs, and Irish Happy 
Hour at the Chance are all somewhere 
in the memories of most of our class as 
well. 
We ordered Domino’s and New 
England Wings, ate at Carbur’s, 
Manhattan, Mr. Mike’s, The Pub and 
Brewery, Kountry Kart, Greensleeves 
and everyone’s favorite, Alliot. We 
went to the U-Mall 
or cruised Church 
Street to fulfill the 
cravings we had for 


a little shop- 
ping, and Ben and Jerry’s was 
always there for a Cookie Dough fix. 

As our years here progressed, at the 
end of sophomore year we anxiously 
awaited moving into our first “houses,” 
be they downtown, at Winchester, the 
Mill, somewhere on CP, Ethan Allen, or 
the 100s. We have also had to say good- 


-s-- —_—~ a + -_~< os - 


because, from what I have heard, the 
real world is nothing like St. Mike’s. 


bye to many SMC friends and wel- 
comed many new faces as well. 
Through it all, we, the class of 1999 
has withstood just about anything life at 
St. Michael’s College has thrown at us. 
Finally, as senior year draws to a 
close, we can look back on these few 
memories that can’t even begin to 
encompass all we have experi- 
enced during our time at 
here at St. Michael’s. 

















1 es 
scary as it sounds, 
the next 18 days will * 
come and go quicker than 
we could ever imagine. 
Enjoy every last minute, 










Photo by Ben Murray — 
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By Jennifer Scola 
SA President and Guest Writer 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Class 
of 1999: 


On Aug. 28, 1995, the Class of 
1999 finally arrived at St. Michael’s 
College. Anxiously awaiting our arrival 
were 50 red "Special K" shirts, which 
were ever present in the quad moving 
the first years into their new homes. As 
our orientation leaders ran around 
to get us settled, we ourselves. 
were trying to figure out how 
the dorm wings were 
arranged. Where is Ryan 
three south anyway? 

Then again, where is 
north? ; 

For most of 
us, this was our 
first experi- 
ence away 
sige Poe 
home. As we 
stood in Ross, 
registering for the 
very first time, we tried to 
play it cool. We did not want 
to show our nervousness, excite- 
ment, and even sadness. We finally 
were in college -- now what do we 
do? 

The first task was moving in. 
Once we located our.dorm rooms it 
was time to set up our 5x5 cubicle. 

Our families were all present, lug- 

ging boxes, bags, crates, and cin- 

der blocks to the appropriate 
room. God knows they all dreaded 

the fourth floor, of any dorm, by the 
end of the day. After all 10 of the 
emergency trips to Ames were had, it 
was time to head to the first year family 
Mass. The red shirts appeared as 
"guardian angels" as they watched over 
us all from the balcony. The room was 
filled with teary eyes as Father Mike 
gave parents a clue as to when to leave. 
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A look back through the years by the SA president 


"Now," he said, as he held up the 89 
South sign. It was time to say good-bye 
to mom and dad, which I might add, 
was no easy task. Saying good-bye to 
our families was difficult in the begin- 
ning, but God knows it got easier and 
easier as the four years went by. 

Onto the 300s field we went, as we 
joined our orientation groups and lead- 
ers for three days of fun. Meeting new 
people, having a roommate, and being 
away from home was so exciting, 
although homesickness was common 
once the festivities were over. 

In less than 72 hours, we were 
exposed to Jean Marie, Cheray, 
and St.Ed’s, we also had 
professors, not teach- 
ers, and we were 
taking credit 
heocusrs 
instead of 
courses. 
Suddenly 
there was no 
assigned seating, 
no lunch hours, and 
no mandatory study 
time; we had FREE- 
DOM and could do what- 

ever we pleased. 
Back in the day, Alliot 
was the meeting place. _ It 
seemed we all flocked to dinner in 
huge groups because that was the 
time to catch up on the day and 
also a chance to leave the quad. 

What meal plan did you have? In 

1995, there were no options for 

dinner and definitely no dining dol- 

lars. We either were on the 13 or 21 

meal plan. Meals seemed to last for- 
ever as crowds of freshmen hung out 
at their tables for hours. After all, we 
had no lounges in the quad to hang out 
in, so this was the place to be. Plus, we 
got to make our own unlimited ice 
cream sundaes using the soft serve ice 
cream machine. 
Route 96 was also unheard of at 





P-Day 1998 left many memorable times, including the this moment when Steve 





Sabetta and Jennifer Scola were in a boxing match. 


this time. Living in the dorms meant 
you had the choice of three channels; 
that is if you were lucky enough. And 
the telephone! How could we forget the 
hallway pay phones that always rang 
and were never for you? The other joy 
of freshman year was the VAX. The 
class of 1999 did not have Microsoft 
Exchange; how did we survive without 
it? 

In the course of four years we have 
seen so many new things come and go. 
Route 96 came to be, which gave us 
long distance, email, Internet services, 
and we actually got cable. Marriott 
developed more meal plans, the RAT re- 
opened as a student lounge, and the col- 
lege selected a new President. Over 
four years we have experienced the 
nightmares of the housing lottery. 
Many of us have lived up North, in the 
Days Inn hotel, or where ever housing 
could be found. 

But, after all was said and done, we 


got to finally live in townhouses. 

As a class we have moved from 
class semi-formals in Alliot to weekly 
socials downtown. We’ve seen the beer 
tent go and the Blarney Stone change its 
name, but now its time for us to move 
on as well and go off into the "real 
world". 

How could we ever forget this 
amazing four-year experience? We 
have met so many different people, 
developed long lasting friendships, and 
have made memories that will last a 
lifetime. Never again will we walk on 
the path to St. Ed’s, never again will we 
have to cram for an exam, and the 
Blarney will always be a part of our 
past. ; 

The Class of 1999 has left its mark 
on St. Michael’s and on May 9, 1999, as 
we walk across the graduation stage, 
SMC will become a part of who we are. 

Best of luck in your future endeav- 
ors! 


The Class of 1999 sitting outside of Durick Library during the second semester of their freshman year. Only about a third of the class was present for this picture. 
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Memorable moments from the past four years 


The Top 10 List: 
You Know It’s Time 
To Graduate When... 


10. Michael Jordan comes back from retirement to win three more 
NBA titles and retire once again. 
9. The Days Inn was only half the size of what it is today and part 
of the class of 1999 lived there for a year. 
8. Paul Reiss was president of St. Michael’s College, and we saw 
the entrance of President vanderHeyden. 
7. You remember when the Rev. Brain Cummings was not a priest 
but you were here the day he was ordained at St. Michael’s. 
6. Political Science Professor George Olgyay’s classes were 
attended by nearly ever senior before he retired at the end of 
last semester. 
5. You couldn’t see through the front doors of the campus Chapel. 
4. The public telephones in the dorms would ring all night until 
someone unsuspectingly answered the phone and no one on 
the other end answered . 
3. You still remember using the VAX Computer System to find out 
who was online, and used PINE to talk to your friends. 
2. P-Day had a beer tent. 
1. You are the last class to graduate in the 20th Century. 











Photo courtesy of The Society of St. Edmunds. 


The Rev. Brian Cummings at the Mass where he was ordained a priest during the 
sophomore year of the Class of “99. 


Photo Courtesy of the Yearbook 





Photos courtesy of Buff Lindau Photos courtesy of Buff Lindau 


Photo of the Days Inn while part of the Class of 99 lived there during there junior 

year. Like the rest of St. Michael’s College the Days Inn had cable and Route 96 George Olgyay after teaching for Pictured above is Paul Reiss during the 

installed in order for students to have the same living experience as everyone else. numerous years decided to retire Fall time at which he was President of St. 
of 1998. He is seen here at his retire- Michael’s College. He was succeeded 
ment banquet. by President vanderHeyden in 1996. 


Photo Courtesy of the Yearbook Office 





St. Michael’s Chapel after a long day of rain has some time to dry off in a sunset 
during the summer of 96. The new front doors where added to the Chapel later in 96. 
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A presidential congratulation for the Class of “99 


In the words of President 
vanderHeyden... 





"A final note: 


I am completing my third year at St. 
Michael's College and in many ways the class 
that is about to graduate is the one that wel- 
comed me to this institution. I am very grateful 
for their friendship, their candor, and I am also 
grateful for the hard work that they did both in 
class and outside of class. They have made our 
College better and will make the world better. 
My very best wishes go with them on their grad- 
uation. 


I sane OEE om Good luck. God speed." 
Marc A. vanderHeyden 
Photo by Natalie Stultz4 President 





President vanderHeyden addresses the senior class of 98 at commencement. 














Tuesday, May 4: _ 
* Kickoff: BBQ at the President’s 
« Spirit of Ethan Allen Cruise — 
* Social TBA downtown 





Wednesday, May 5: 

¢ Theme tines on the 30's 
* Irish happy hour — 
° Senior Slide Sh Ww 






Thursday, May 6: 


Photo courtesy of the Yearbook Office 


Two graduates walk off in glory of their successful completion of college. New 
hopes and dreams will await them everywhere they go. 
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WWPV’s Burlington and Beyond 


By Sarah Dodge 
Staff Writer 


Kevin Murrihy’s completion of his senior 
seminar project is a compilation CD of 
Burlington bands and a release party on April 
28 at Higher Ground. 

The live CD, “WWPV’s Burlington & 
Beyond Vol. One,” will feature local bands 
such as Construction Joe, Invisible Jet, 
Currently Nameless, Bloozotomy and 
Strangefolk, and will soon be available in local 
stores. 

Murrihy, station manager at WWPV and 
the sole producer of the CD, has been working 
on the project for about a year. 

Murrihy, said it was inspired by the 
mounting piles of recordings he had stored 
from the performances of local bands in 
WWPY’s live musical program “Burlington & 
Beyond” which he has hosted for two years. 

He said he used the knowledge and 
resources of his work at Big Heavy World, an 
online information resource and guide to 
Burlington’s bands, to create the CD. 

Through his internship there last year, Murrihy said he learned the ins and outs of 
producing a CD, including costs, where to find the bands, and having them sign over 
their rights. 

Eight bands on the disc were performed in the WWPV studio, and three were 
recorded from concerts either at Ross Sports Center or at the former Club Toast. 

The proceeds from the 1,000 copies will go to benefit Youth Build, a national orga- 
nization located in Burlington. The organization offers job training, counseling, and 
leadership development opportunities to unemployed young adults, ages 16-24. 

Murrihy said he chose to help Youth Build because of the relationships he estab- 
lished with the organization’s managers and members through a journalism assignment 





last year. 

Tim Parsons, director of Burlington’s 
Youth Build organization, said it is an oppor- 
tunity for young people to understand the 
promotion and marketing of CDs and work- 
ing with musical groups. Parsons said it is an 
outlet for them to potentially raise money as 
well as develop leadership roles. 

“Tt is a great project for our young folks who 
need a second chance,” Parsons said. 

WWPY and President vanderHeyden have 
provided the money needed to organize the 
CD. Murrihy said the costs will range from 
approximately $1,700 to $2,000. 

Murrihy said the project was not that dif- 
ficult. 

“Tt really wasn’t a daunting task. I put the 
pieces together slowly and over a long peri- 
od of time. Most of the time spent on the pro- 
ject was working towards getting the support 
to pull the whole thing off.” 

Murrihy said all of the bands have been 
supportive, especially Strangefolk, who has 
been helping promote his CD on by advertis- 
ing it on their band material. 

Sam Ankerson, the merchandise and promotion manager of Strangefolk, said 
Murrihy’s CD will help to promote lesser-known bands by exposing them to a new 
audience. 

“Hopefully they will listen with open ears,” Ankerson said. 

David Mindich, a journalism professor who teaches Murrihy’s senior seminar 
class, said that Murrihy has worked tirelessly putting the project together. 

Mindich said the experience Murrihy has received from organizing publicity, pro- 
moting, and throwing the release party, all for a good cause, offers skills he can take into 
the real world. 

“Tf Kevin can pull this off, he can do anything,” Mindich said. 
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TWO LOCATIONS: 
108 College Parkway, Colchester, 655-9380 
Sherwin Williams Plaza, South Burlington, 863-2542 


Passport Photos 
1Hour Developing 
2 Hour E-6 Slide Processing 
Prints from Slides 
Internegatives/Copy Negatives 
Print from Print Photo Reproductions 
Black and Whte Photo Processing — 
_ Photo Enlargements 
Film, Batteries, Frames and Accessories 
_ Overhead Transparencies 
Personalized Photo Greeting Cards 
. After-Hours Drop Box 
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Spring 
as 
sprung 


Staff Writer 
Photos by Ben Murray 





With warmer weather students have come out of winter hibernation, shunning their skis for 
frisbees and Hacky-Sacks. Snowshoes have been replaced by running shoes and Birkenstocks, and the 
playing fields are filled with shouts from practicing rugby, softball, lacrosse and tennis teams. 

Freshman Elizabeth Cuccinello said she likes to play frisbee or kick a soccer ball around out- 
side. 

Junior Tom Stretton prefers to practice his golf swing. "I like to play golf — it relaxes me, 

it's good fun, and it's good exercise outside," he said. 

There are many campus activities planned such as the April 22 celebration of Earth Day sponsored 
by Free the Planet. 

The annual P-day, sponsored by the Student Association, is planned for April 24. It will feature 
free carnival food, a climbing wall, jousting matches, and dinner served by Marriot. Campus bands 
such as Gelatinous Muck will provide music, said senior Tom Michaels, special events coordinator for 
the SA. 





Photographed clockwise: 

¢ Paula Glasmann and Alex Gratton share a song behind Lyons 
Hall. 

¢ Brendan Mullaney dives for a tape ball on North Campus. 

¢ Two students practice handsprings in front of the Chapel. 

* Graphics by Bill Knose 
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Photographed from top left: 

¢ A group of students frolicking in the new green grass. 

¢ Erin Kearney and Ben Parker practice tandem rollerblading. 

¢ Jesse Van Patten lounges in the sun while Monique Willey reads a 
book in the background. 

¢ V.J. Guarino studies in his portable chair. 
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sun for all Seasons 


By ShawnnaLea Young and 
Sarah Newton 
Staff Writers 


With the hot days of summer on the 
way many students are thinking about get- 
ting color before going to the beach. A 
popular way to start summer’ off with a 
base tan is to visit local tanning salons. 


Tanning salons vs. tanning outside 





Tanning salons allow a safer way to 
beat the summer heat, said Nora Callahan, 
an employee at Tim's Easy Tannin' in 
Burlington. 

Callahan said many people tan, from 
students to professionals. The majority of 
Tim’s Easy Tannin’ customers are men 
ages 25-35. 

The artificial light at tanning salons is 
safer because contains less carcinogens, 
the rays that cause cancer, Callahan said. 

Salons allow people to gain a base tan 
before heading outdoors decreasing the 
chance of burning, Callahan said. 

Senior Patrick Hurley used indoor 
tanning before he went to Cancun in 
February. 

"It worked out well," Hurley said. 

He said he did not go tanning before 
going on vacation last year and got severe 
sun poisoning. 

Amber Gest, an employee at The 
Electric Beach in Burlington, said the 
salon offers three kinds of tanning possi- 
bilities in either stand-up booths or beds. 


at 


Tanning salons such as Body Le Bronze offer private booths. 





The first type is the Ultra Bronze bed 
which uses UVA rays. Customers lay 
down and get a better tan because the rays 
penetrate through more layers of skin, 
Gest said. 

The other available type that Electric 
Beach offers are booths. These types of 
beds use of 30 bulbs at 160 watts, allowing 
people to tan for a maximum of 12 min- 
utes. 

The third tanning option is power 
booths, which have twice the bulbs of reg- 
ular booths. 

Callahan said the booths are better for 
several reasons. The stand-ups allow cus- 
tomers to tan in the hard-to-get places such 
as under the arms and neck. The stand-ups 
also eliminate "pressure-point-tans" on a 
person’s shoulder blades, buttocks and 
calves caused from body weight when lay- 
ing down. 

Twenty minutes of indoor tanning is 
equal to sitting in the sun for three hours, 
Callahan said. 

Jeanne Paquette, an employee at Body 
Le Bronze in Winooski, said the length of 
time a person tans depends on skin type. 

"Those who have fair complexions 
tend to lose their tan quicker than those 
with olive skin, who hold the tan longer, “ 
Paquette said. 


The benefits 


Callahan said tanning offers many 
benefits. The sun's rays can decrease 


blood pressure and rest heart rate while 
increasing energy, muscle strength and tol- 





erance to stress. Tanning can also help 
skin diseases such as eczema, Callahan 
said. 

Senior Kristen Bartlett said, "When 
you want color and you're up here in 
Vermont, that's pretty much the only way 
you can get a tan.” 


Health factors 


Despite the benefits tanning, it is not 
the healthiest for a person's skin, said 
Susan Jacques, director of Health 
Services. Since sun exposure kills skin 
cells, the chances of skin cancer are 
increased, especially with severe burns, 
she said. 

Callahan said tanning salons cannot 
guarantee customers will not get skin can- 
cer but said they do take precautions to 
reduce the chance of burning. 

She recommends starting off by tan- 
ning only a few minutes, based on the cus- 
tomer's skin sensitivity. She also said cus- 
tomers should be cautious of increased 
sensitivity when taking antibiotics or birth 
control. 

"Adhere strictly to what they recom- 
mend. The extra two minutes can be your 
problem," Jacques said. 

Tanning bed users should also be 
aware of health risks, Jacques said. 

When the beds are warm and not 
properly cleaned, users can contract sca- 
bies and ringworm. Both are skin infec- 
tions that can be passed person to person, 
Jacques said. 

Salons use solutions to kill any infec- 


tions living in the beds, Callahan said. 
Callahan also recommends customers 
bring their own goggles to prevent con- 
junctivitis. 
"Everything including the goggles are 
cleaned after every use and fresh towels 
are placed in the rooms as well," Gest said. 


How to keep a tan 


Tanning effects the first three to four 
layers of the skin. Showering, excessive 
scrubbing and shaving causes tans to fade, 
Callahan. 

It is best to wait at least an hour after 
tanning to shower, she said. 

Indoor tanning lotions also help to 
keep a tan longer. 

Callahan said the best way to keep a 
tan is to moisturize. 


Tanning Alternatives 


There are other ways to get color this 
summer besides the sun and tanning 
salons. 

"If you like a tan, the tanning sprays 
and lotions are good alternatives. Ask 
around, some brands definitely give a bet- 
ter looking color than others," Jacques 
said. 

Whether tanning outside or in a salon, 
Jacques said, "Regular use of sunscreens, 
protective clothing and avoidance of sun 
exposure mid-day and tanning salons are 
the best preventative measures." 

"Skin cancer is the most common can- 
cer in the U.S. with more than 800,000 
cases per year," Jacques said. 


Where to go 


Body Le Bronze- Offers beds and stand-up 
booths. Five visits for $25, five visits with a stu- 
dent ID for $20, 10 visits for $40, one month 
unlimited tanning for $40. Each visit a person 
can tan up to 20 minutes. 

Electric Beach- Offers Stand-up booths and beds. 
Stand-up booths for $4 for a maximum of 12 min- 
utes. Four weeks unlimited tanning for $39. Tan 
before 2 p.m. for four unlimited weeks for $29. 
Ultra Bronze bed $20 for 20 minutes. Four 30- 
minute sessions for $69. Power booths $8 each 
visit for a maximum of 12 minutes. Four visits 
for $24. 

All Ameri-Tan- Offers beds and booths. One 
visit for $7, three for $18, five for $28, 10 for 
$45, Two months unlimited tanning for $86. Four 
months unlimited tanning for $99 with a purchase 


of a product. Each a person can tan for eight- 20 


minutes 
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April 21 - April 28 








photo courtesy of http://www.digitalfrontier.com/joe 









lease Party Organic Groove Farmers 
1+; $6 18+ 


Local Movie Theatre Listings 
Hoyt’s Ethan Allen (EA Shopping Ctr) 863-6040 
Hoyt’s Showcase 5 (Williston Road) 863-4825 
Hoyt’s Nickelodeon (Downtown) 863-9515 
Hoyt’s Cinema 9 (S. Burlington) 864-5610 








Invisible Jet 


photo courtesy of http://www. invisiblejet.com 
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Saturday 4/2: 

HIGHER GROUND: Big Heavy World's Electrie Cabe 
Performances and silent auction to benefit the Woman's Ra 
Crisis Center. Electric sets by Construction Joe, Chin Ho!, Cre 
Mitchell and Missy Bly. Acoustic sets by Aaron Flin 
Barclay, Rosie and Colin Clary. Hosted by Cherie Tart. A 
Special early show. Doors open at 6:30 p.m. Show begin 





UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: Strangefolk. 8 p.n 
Flynn Theatre Box Office at (802) 86-FLYNN 
ae 





Campus Movie 
Lineup 
(starting 4/23 ) 
*Twilight 
¢Goldfinger 


*Urban Legends 
One Crazy Summer 


Currentl 
Namele 


photo courtesy of http://findthemfirst.com/bands/genadm/Currently.Nameless.htm 


UNIVERSITY OF V 
Call venue f 


HIGHER GROUND: Godsmack with Disappointm 
adv $12 da 








Tuesday « 
HIGHER GROUND: Surf Guitar Legend Dick Dale wi 


Wednesda 


HIGHER GROUND: WWPV's "Burlington . 
Release Party featuring performances 
Katherine Quinn, Invisible Jet and 
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COSMIC ASHOlOChy 
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By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


degra acta 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

Sometimes life throws you surprises -- you have had 
some big ones come your way. Think of them as fate 
and go with them. As for that special someone, tell 
them how you feel before the end of the year. Who 
knows what the summer could bring? 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

You need to start testing your luck. I sense a realm of 
good fortune around you, so go buy some scratch tick- 
ets or head to the casino; it will turn out better then you 
think. You have been very self-conscious lately, but 
you have no reason to be. Have more faith in yourself 
-- you have nothing to be ashamed of. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

Your love life has not been the happiest lately and 
that’s because you have not been as dedicated as you 
should. Your grades are in trouble and you know way 
Stop procrastinating and get motivated. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22) 

How many times have you regretted something you 
have said or done? I think recently you have been 
doing this more often. You can’t always second guess 
yourself. We all make good and bad decisions a we 
have to live with them no matter what. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 
We all think we are invincible from time - time iset 
you think you are all the time. All of this partying and 


frolicking is going to make you. ill -- literally. You 


should relax a little. Try to focus on some of the reasons 
why you are in school and stop doing things just for the 
sake of doing them. Add some effort. 


VIRGO(Aug. 23- Sept.22) 

Hard times usually get harder before they get easier 
and everything has been really hard for you lately. It’s 
not that someone hates you, sometimes things just go 
this way. Try to meditate and spend some time alone. 
Don’t feel sorry for yourself -- the clouds will clear. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

Your life has been really busy and you can’t find time 
for yourself. This will soon die down. Make sure you 
don’t forget your friends during this busy time because 
you're going to want them around once your commit- 
ments die down. The hard work will pay off. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Noy. 21) 

You have been questioning a relationship over the past 
few weeks and you are getting to a point where you 
want to talk to the person about the problem. My 
advice is be honest and talk about it. Things only get 
better when they are acknowledged. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec, 21) 

Your parents are concerned with you and although they 
have no reason to be, let them know that you're OK. A 
friend is in need and you want to be there, but some- 
thing is holding you back. It may be a grudge you had 
thought you were rid of. Try to let go. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Knowing is half the battle. If you know what you want 
to do with the rest of your life, then get your stuff 
together and start doing it. You are lacking in the self- 
faith department but you have no reason to. If you 
think you will make it, you will. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Someone told you some disturbing news and you can’t 
get it off your mind. Stop obsessing about it because 
the statement is based on a rumor. Your roommates 
have been getting on your nerves lately, so get some 
space from them and the tension will subside. 
PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 


No one knows what’s wrong with you these past few 
weeks, including you. Do some soul-searching and you 


will find what’s been bothering you. As for your |- 


grades, stay focused and they will improve. 









Shenanigans. 





sophomore 









My plan is to 
get my work 
done ahead of 
time so I can 


senior 


Day. 


¢ Zach 
Hamilton, 
sophomore 
































Liman follows 
farantino’s style for 
_new film ‘Go’ 


Doug Liman hit success three 
irs ago when he directed John 
Faverau and Vince Vaughn in the cult 
classic “Swingers.” So, it must come 
as no surprise that Liman has once 
again hit hard with his most recent 
nture, “Go.” 
"Go" tells the story of a drug deal 
gone bad from three different charac- 
ter views. The film stars Sarah Polley 
as Ronna Martin, a member of the 
rave culture whose job at the super- 
market 
is hold- 





deal for two actors doing undercover 
police work (lay Mohr and Scott 
Wolf), she is forced to flush the drugs 
down a toilet. Soon, Ronna finds her- 
self scamming a dangerous drug deal- 
wer in order to get her money back. 
One of the most outstanding 
qualities of “Go,” is the constant 
stimulation that the film delivers to 
eethe viewer. Not only is the plot won- 
_ derfully crafted but Liman does a 
“great job of keeping the shots fresh 
and appealing. 
__In every scene the camera is in 
- constant action, whether it is follow- 
ing Simon in a car chase or watching 


¢ Joe Hennessy, 














enjoy the week. 


¢ Jess Corneau, 








Go all out on P- 
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Campus Speaxs 


What are you going to do to relieve 
stress during finals? 








Run a lot. 





* Kelly 
Fitzgerald, 
senior 








Drink a lot of 
coffee and 
spend as much 
time outdoors 

as possible. 








¢ Eric Boyer, 
senior 









I’m going to get 
a massage. 







e Lisa 
Slaughter, 
freshman 


Ronna struggle to flush | 
ecstasy down a toilet befo: 
bust her, the camera 
the viewer to slow down. — 
Although the style of the 
great, it is very similar to 
Tarantino's “Reserve 
Tarantino broke the mold of 
al film scripting with his 
and now Liman has jumped 
to follow in his footsteps. 
The script, written by 27- 
old newcomer John August, is not 
run-of-the-mill chronological 
dy. The time displacement and 
weaving characters keep the 
sharp and constantly surpri 
viewer. SS 
The attention paid to deep ch 
acter development pays off i 


many 
charac- 
ters it is 


for films 
get a 
look at their 
personalities, but August is able to 
accomplish this by displaying the... 
reactions of certain characters when 
they are placed in me situa- 
tions. 
The quality of the acting in 
is impeccable. Scott Wolf, of “Party: 
of Five,” proves that he can do 
than the TV drama while Taye 
("How Stella Got Her Groove Back") 
exudes confidence and power as’ 
Simon's slick, but moral, friend. — 
Overall, "Go" is a wonderfu 
viewing experience. The cinematog- 
raphy and the plot move in a way that 
won’t let the viewer conaiger ettin 
up for popcorn. {B 
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Peter Gabriel’s album ‘Secret 
World Live’ holds lasting appeal 
for listeners 


Sometime during the blur 
between freshmen orientation 
and this easily procrastinated yet 
still unavoidable senior thesis, 
I've stumbled upon the privilege 
of writing a music review col- 
umn for The Defender. 

Those who've perhaps fol- 
lowed along in my music review 
adventure may have noticed a 
willingness to listen to works of 
cultured artists instead of focus- 
ing on the newer bands, fresh 
from the studios or MTV. 

I'm partial to the live record- 
ing concert CDs lately, rather 
than studio-juiced, artificial 
major label cuts that hit the top 
20 on the pop charts for 30 
weeks straight. Am I missing 
something? How come the CDs 
I review aren't on those charts? 

The momentum of the music 
industry these past 10 years has 
been virtually unstoppable. My 
wonders never cease as "Three- 
Chord Heroes" enchant listeners 
on the radio. I even find myself 
tapping my foot in the car as the 
Goo Goo Dolls' "Slide" catches 
my ear. 

I applaud them in their abil- 
ity to catch my ear though I have 


no intention of purchasing the 


CD. If I want to hear the song, I 











can just turn the radio on... it's 
bound to be on one of the sta- 
tions. 

__ If it gets to the point where 
the stations aren't playing "Slide" 
anymore, 
Goo Goo 
Dolls should 
have already 
released a 
new cut that 
sounds just 
like it. 
Problem 
solved. 

Major 
labels have 
bombarded 
consumers with an avalanche of 
recorded music in all genres. 

We poor listeners have noth- 
ing else to do in our blurry busy 
lives but entertain our ears with 
whatever the DJs force feed us. 

So when the time and budget 
allows us to select our own 
music media, why not invest in 
something we'll enjoy for years 
to come instead of until the artist 
is booted from the charts. 

At least, this is what goes 
through my mind when selecting 
something from the crates and 
walls of CDs at any given music 
store. My most recent purchase 








Please find answers to the 
crossword puzzle on page 25 





envelopes all the qualities that 
satisfy the standards I hold 
important in recorded music. 

The artist has attained a 
strong track record with his fans, 
releasing numerous intriguing 
albums spread far enough apart 
so listeners don't tire of his 
sound. 

A world audience has been 
waiting for more than seven 
years (since “Us” in 1992) for 
something new to spur from the 
mind of Peter 
Gabriel. 


His recent 
efforts have been more directed 
towards human rights organiza- 
tions and community outreach. 

Rumors have been con- 
firmed that he plans to build a 
Real World Theme Park and that 
he is presently working on a new 
album, though the estimated 
times of arrival for both are not 
yet determined. 

In the meantime, please 
allow me to bring to your atten- 
tion Secret World Live, recorded 
in Modena, Italy in 1993. 

The double disc set gener- 
ously reflects on Peter's solo 
career since he left Genesis in the 


Music Notes| 


late 70s, drawing songs from all 
periods. 

Paula Cole appears on the 
album as his backup vocalist. 
Her presence is essential for all 
songs, especially in “Shaking 
The Tree,” “Don't Give Up” and 
“Come Talk To Me.” 

Peter engages the audience 
in a quick, powerful “Solsbury 
Hill,” a song from his first solo 
effort back on “Car” in 1977. 

The emphatic trademark 
"boom boom boom" ends the 
first disc and leads into the sec- 
ond with 






have a favorite Peter Gabriel 
song, you'll most likely find an 
incredible version of it on 
“Secret World Live.” 
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Hopefully sometime soon, 
Peter will release his long-await- — 
ed next album. Until then, listen- 
ers have an excellent chance to 
imagine what the experience 
may be like with the “Secret 
World” disc. 

Perhaps the music industry 
is approaching a period of trans- 
formation similar to that suggest- 
ed in “Bill and Ted's Excellent 
Adventure.” Remember? 

Two absent-minded high 
school garage band rockers 
become enlightened future lead- 
ers in a world based on their 


“Digging value in music. All this as a° 
in the Dirt” result of military boot camp 
and 10 threats and phone booth time 
magical travel. 
minutes of Maybe I should look into 
“In Your Mr. Gabriel's high school 
Eyes.” career...check out his grades in 
If you history, interview his professors, 


see if there are any records of 
bizarre final reports... I'll get 
back to you. 


Enjoy. & 


Peter Gabriel 


Secret World 
Live 


Geffen Records, 
1994 


ACROSS DOWN 

1 Alternate (abbr.) 1 Feel 

4 Instance 2 Coalition of nations (abbr.) 
8 Sleeveless garment of goat’s hair 3. Sack 

11 — Home 4 Ricochet 

12 First man 5 Public notice 

13 Recreation vehicle 6 Unhappy 

14 Atop 7 Give off 

15 Fish with snout 8  Loath 

17 Alter 9 Ban 

19 Tree 10 Small bug 

21 Also 11 Idle 

23 Pave 16 Near 

24 Act; deed 18 Tub — 
26 Route 20 Crone 

28 Absolute monarch 22 Breakfast cereal 

31 Earth (Gr. comb. from) 25 Vietnamese offensive 
33 Beverage 27 Energy 

35» Self 29 Gone by 

36 Elevated railroad 30 Staff 

38 Stomp 32 Metal 

41 Hypothetical force 34 ___ mode 

42 Soak flax 36 Mistake 

44 Before (poetic) 37 Meadow 

45 Emmet 39 Craft 

47 Shower 40 Goal 

49 Knock 43 Oz character 

51 College official 46 Mow grass 

54 Rest 48 No (Scot.) a 
56 Drag 50 Lead car 

58 Two 52 Scan 

59 Abase 53 Midday 

62 Tin 55 Window 

64 Take action 57 Southern state (abbr.) 


65 Time period 59 Morning moisture 

66 Not any 60 Age 

68 Chief Norse God 61 At once 

70 Pale 63 Neither 

71 Jug 67 Direction (abbr.) 

72 Rodent 69 Prosecuting lawyer (abbr.) 
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Empty chairs at empty tables -- 
the Chow Down Clown 
rides off into the sunset 


The plate is empty. Only 
crumbs remain. We did not real- 
ize that by the end of the journey 
everything would be lost. We did 
not recognize that both the future 
and the past disappear like fluff 
in your hands. POOF! 

1999 was a serious start to a 
serious year in which serious 
business has been taking place. 
About eating, I mean. The goal 
for this column was to discover 
the best places to eat in the 
greater-Burlington area for under 
10 smackeroonees. 

On Feb. 3, The “Liquid 
Energy Cafe was one of the first 
places of this semester I visited. I 
told you that it looked like a 
health bar designed for Spacely 
Sprocket. 

Unfortunately, the fancy 
interior design combined with a 
vibrant and metallic finish does- 
n't add up to you spending that 
much for your soup. 

Since I, gave ; that.. review, 
dozens of people*have added in 
their two cents about Liquid 
Energy. I agree with you. Yes, it 
may be one of the healthier alter- 
natives to the McDonald's shake, 
but I still think it's a tad over- 


priced. 

How does it measure up to 
the others? Consult the rating 
on the Clown-o-Meter... 
Negative two. 

Around the week of Feb. 
10 I was in Manhattan inter- 
viewing for graduate schools 
and seeing a new piece of 
exciting Theatre called De La 
Guarda. 

For an after theatre snack 
I made a stop at Paolucci's, in 
Little Italy. Remember this 
one? It had a lot to do with arti- 
chokes being an aphrodisiac and 
how to drink red wine like your 
dad's name is Sal. 

This restaurant blew all oth- 
ers out-of the water, butit's.not in 
the Greater-Burlington area. So, 
after the field trip deductions are 
examined, ite includ- 
ed in this list. L oks like an 
object at rest will stay at rest. 
Inertia! In the next issue { 










modify your t 
carrying your 
pocket. 


pices in your 
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A couple of days after that 
article, I went to see "Analyze 
This" and dropped my chili pow- 
der on the floor. 

It rolled about 50 seats away 
and I had to crawl to retrieve it 
when the movie was over. 

With the rise of March, I 
stopped by Higher Ground to see 
Lee Scratch Perry and chowed 

the 


Chow Down 


day effect. The wrapping is visu- 
ally stunning but the present 
inside is kinda skimpy. 
Personally, I like gifts wrapped in 
comics. 

By the middle of March, I 
received some spectacular fan 
mail, and reviewed cookbooks, 
including "The Man Who Ate 
Everything," by Jeffrey 
Steingarten. 


Clown 


Peter Sampieri 


portabella mushroom wrap. 
The concert made me realize that 
dub reggae is like fireworks for 
your ears, and that Higher 
Ground has got their proverbial 
finger on the pale, of what peo- 
ple want 

Lhe luncheon menu _ is 


‘decent and my obsession for 


portabellas was satisfied. As far 
as rating this place goes, I would 
say High Ground had the best 





but the way they present it ae 
the surrounding decor and music 
makes up for any loss. 

Classic example of the birth- 


Part 
trav- 


Food Critic 


elogue, part stand-up, and part 
culinary guide to confusing your 
palate, this one is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

Since then, I got another fabulous 
cookbook gift called "Sicilian 
Vegetarian Cooking" by John 
Penza. Check it out. You can't get 
more Chow-Down than that. 

If you are looking to take 
your parents somewhere inex- 
pensive for lunch and you're so 
sick of Papa Franks you got 
breadsticks in your ears, don't 
overlook The Peking Duck. 

Conveniently located next to 
St. Mike's, you don't even need a 
car to get there! They have great 
luncheon specials in which you 


are eating dinner size portions 
but paying half the price. Half of 
anything, like Willy Wonka's 
office I figure, has got to be good. 

I can't tell you how much I 
have enjoyed this column experi- 
ence, and the respect it afforded 
when people called me Mr. 
Clown. I strongly encourage all 
of you to take in the whole expe- 
rience of dining out. 

Trust all of your senses, even 
the sixth. A great dining experi- 
ence will entice in more ways 
than just food. 

Don't take anything for 
granted, and be sure to notice the 
details, like that one eyed dish- 
washer named Dmitri. 

The Chow Down Clown 
contemplates the empty plate. All 
semester long I have been com- 
miserating with everybody about 
how busy I am. This battle cry is 
also known as "Damn, I got a lot 
on my plate." 

Even now I am so busy that I 
hired my alter ego, Smapuwer, to 
write the column for me. The 
Chow Down Contemplates the 

“empty plate. 

Full of crumbs and a little 
sheet of paper upon which is 
written this Haiku: 

thanks for the meatballs 

chilipowder, headaches, and 

five syllable BURP. 

Okay, so thank gods I tried 
to be a journalist and not a poet. 
Chow down everybody, chow 
down... @® 





Ani DiFranco provides 
audience with an 
‘untouchable’ concert 


After my. jog from the park- 
ing garage on Cherry Street, here 
I sit, atop the bleachers in the 
Memorial Auditorium anxiously 
awaiting the start of my third Ani 
DiFranco concert. With a signif- 
icantly larger crowd, I'm antici- 
pating a high-energy show — both 
from the audience and the singer, 
herself. 

Not knowing what to expect 
for an opening band, I'm 
intrigued by the musicians as 
they emerge and take their 
places. 

Introduced as "Drums and 
Tuba" by the emcee, three silhou- 
ettes settle in with their respec- 
tive instruments: guitar, drums, 
and tuba. 

While the opening band 
plays, I reminisce about previous 
shows, having seen Ani here, at 
the Memorial, in the spring of 
1997, then again that summer 
with Bob Dylan at Great Woods. 

My excitement increases as | 
think about Ani's stage presence, 
energy and insights. I know what 
to expect: her folk/rock/funk 
style, lots of songs from her new 
album, new poetic monologues, a 
few ‘standard’ songs, and audi- 
ence interaction. 

While the crew sets up for 
Ani and her band, I spot some 
friends and move to a new locale: 
balcony, house left. 

Attending with fellow Ani- 

“fanatics, the event is all the bet- 


ter. Sharing excitement over 
songs, comparing memories, dis- 
cussing song backgrounds and 
histories — this is the good stuff. 

We settle in our seats and up 
flashes the logo for Ani's record- 
ing label, projected on the back 
wall of the stage. 

As Kevin McCusker dis- 
cussed in his review last week, 
Ani creat- 
ed her own 
recording 
label called 
Righteous 
Bi ca sbige 
Records in 
order to 
make her own rules 
and do her own 
thing. 

That's a big part 
of Ani's appeal to many people — 
she speaks her mind and acts 
according to her beliefs; she's not 
swayed by others. Ani is known 
for her fervor, her out-spoken- 
ness and her strong political 
views. 

With appropriately abstract 
music playing in the background, 
the audience shifts a bit and 
waits. Finally, after what seems 
like an eternity, the familiar pro- 
files appear out of the off-stage 
shadows. 

Opening with "Know Now 
Then" from her newest album, 
“Up Up Up Up Up Up,” the audi- 
ence responds enthusiastically 


Concert 
Review 





Casey Reever 


A & E Editor 





and the band answers with a 
powerful performance. 

Perhaps my contemplative 
mood leads me to this deduction, 
but this performance, as a whole, 
seems particularly passionate, 
smart and political. I'm not sure 
the audience was prepared for 
what Ani provided. 

While maintaining her self- 
reflective topics and attitudes, 
Ani's subject matter has devel- 
oped more sophisticated and 
global facets. 

She runs commentary on her 
position in society and the 
changes in our culture. She is 


addressing broader, larger issues. 

This switch appears most 
clearly in "'Tis of Thee" — her 
lyrics, line after line, examine 
what's going on in our world. 

From this song surface some 
of the most powerful lines she's 
ever written: "the old dogs have 
got a new trick it's called crimi- 
nalize the symptoms while you 
spread the disease" and "but it's 
not the same going town to town 
since they put everyone in jail 
except the Cleavers and the 
Bradys." 

Her refrain is the most eye- 
opening: "my country 'tis of thee 
to take shots at each other on the 





primetime TV. Why don't you. _ 
just go ahead and turn off the 


sun? ‘Cuz we'll never live long 
enough to undo everything 
they've done to you." 

With the her voice echoing 
and the band vamping on the 
chords of the refrain, Ani says, in 


her strong yet humble, matter-of-. 


fact tone, "I think that the drug 
war is a war on poor people and 
capital punishment is murder." 

I sit back in my seat to pon- 
der her statement but become dis- 
gusted by the audience's reaction 
— everyone is screaming. 

I think the audience misses 


her _— point. 
Her _ state- 
ment is 


based on her 


the persecu- 
tion of 
under-privi- 
leged people, 
not on the 
legalization 
of drugs. 

f MAES 
react to her like that just demon- 
strates how her new audience 
fails to understand her. 

Ani has become a 'cool' 
musician to like. Her songs are 
seldom played on the radio; you 
can't find her albums in record 
clubs like Columbia House or 
BMG; and she has characteristics 
and appeal that few artists can 
match. 

As she's become more 'popu- 
lar’ her audience has changed. 
Based on previous experience, 
Ani won't change to meet her 
audience. Hopefully people will 
either take the time to understand 
her, or stop listening to her 


concern fon: 


music. 


aspects of the show with my cyn- 


mee 
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icism aside, Ani, inher inimitable _ 


style, plays "Letter to a John" 
into "Pulse." 





The audience 
responds 
enthusiastically 
and the band 
answers with a | 
powerful 
performance. 


However, before she goes 
too far into "Pulse," she steps 
back, looks at her band members, 
comes back to her microphone 
and starts singing about her band. 

Because they had followed 
her into what apparently was an 
unplanned medley, she sang an 
impromptu song with the refrain 
"and that's why I love this band." 

Going through each member, 
she introduces them: Darren on 
percussion, Jason on bass (both 
electric and upright), and Julie on 
keys. 

Though I miss Sara Lee on 
bass, the band is solid and tight 
behind Ani. As she sings her lit- 
tle ditty, the band feels each other 
well and the musicianship and 
the friendship is apparent. Chalk 
this one up to another great Ani 
concert, as they all have been. 

Perhaps my mood led me to 
my cynicism, but I'm thankful for 
my new insights about the world 
of Ani-listeners. 

If you ever have the oppor- 
tunity to listen to her, whether 
from a friend's CD or in concert, 
give her a shot. I'm sure she's got 
something to say to you. ® 
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A last spiritual interpretation of the outdoors - 
Trading in the daily routine for some needed outdoor reflection 





Photo by Nathan Moreau 
A lonely kayak looks towards New York on Lake Champlain. Not everyone 
turns to forest to tap into spiritual outdoors. 





Photo By Nathan Moreau 
Finding outdoor sanctuary does not have to be hard. The sunset at the 
Burlington waterfront serves as a great place to collect thoughts and its 
proximity serves well for lack-of-time college students. 


Other opinions of outdoor reflection 
* “Walden, or life in the Woods” -- Henry David Thoreau 


« “A Listening Walk ... and other stories” -- Gene Hill and Tom 
Hennessey 


« “Outdoor Life: 100 Years in Pictures” -- Outdoor Life Magazine 
* “Back Country” -- Gary Snyder 

¢ “Desert Solitaire” -- Edward Abbey 

¢ “Round River” -- Aldo Leopold: 


* “The Riverkeepers: Two Activists Reclaiming Our Environment as 
a Basic Human Right” -- John Cronin and Robert F. Kennedy 





¢ Ramen soup for the soul « 


By Steven Brady 
Guest observer 


3:30 a.m., time for some zzzz’s, 7:30 a.m.- 
9:12 a.m., snooze. 

I have to get through the daily routine 
before I can get to my weekend retreat. 

At last I drag myself out of bed. As I plum- 
met off the top bunk, I land gracefully on a pile 
of dirty laundry, a pizza box, and some other 
form of unrecognizable cosmic crud. With any 
luck, the fall wakes me up. I grab a Pop Tart, 
some powdered milk, and it’s off to Organic 
Chemistry where I confront the true essence of 
existence, the carbon atom and all of its fun-lov- 
ing reactions. Then after a few more gray hairs 
and a pile of clipped fingernails at my feet, I 
retreat in my weakened state to the safe haven of 
the McCarthy Arts Center for History of Jazz. 

But soon it is 1 p.m. and hours of Organic 
Lab still lie ahead. It must be 5:15 p.m. by now, 
judging by the depth of the impression left on 
my face by the safety goggles. Time to grab 
some dinner before play rehearsal at 6 p.m.. At 
10 p.m., I find myself amidst the insanity at the 
Durrick Library where I remain until I am 
kicked out at closing. 

Ah, the weekend has arrived. Time to do 
what I really love, Parcheesie! Actually what I 
really love is living, and I have come to find out 
that for me, living consists of being and express- 
ing (I realize this is a wee bit like the Psychic 
Friends Network, but bear with me). So, on the 
weekend, my priority is to get outside where I 
can just be. 

I don’t mean just getting out to go for a 
walk to the Bevy or to wait outside for the pizza 
guy. 

I need to get out in the wilderness. The 
wilderness is a place where I soak it all in, where 
I realize the magnitude of life and the triviality 


of college-oriented stress. The wilderness not 
only provides me with refuge, but it also opens 
up my eyes by breaking the microcosm I tend to 
exist in. 

I can break away from daily business and 
relax by enjoying the tranquillity of a hike, the 
exhilaration of a climb, or the sanctity of a vista. 

Every aspect of the wilderness impacts me 
by exposing me to beauty of all forms of life and 
the limitless possibilities in the world. The 
wilderness delivers a sense of humility via its 
magnitude and power. This humility keeps me 
in check by helping me realize the vastness of 
our great big universe. 

Well, you might be asking yourself, wasn’t 
there more to this crazy man’s plan of well 
being? Something about expression? You are 
absolutely right. I love to express the things I 
do; that is to say I enjoy sharing information 
with others. 

I do this not only through sharing wilder- 
ness experiences, but also through playing 
music. Yes I know this is the outdoor page, but 
music is a big part of the outdoors. Take for 
instance birds. Birds make great music all the 
time. In fact, they can emit two different pitch- 
es at the same time and harmonize by them- 
selves. Even Pavarotti can only sing one pitch at 
a time. 

Playing music also gives me that sense of 
refuge I feel in the wilderness. 

However, music is something I can create. 
Music is dynamic and I can play what I feel at 
any moment, with as much or as little emotion 
as I am experiencing at that moment. 

So you might catch me telling a story about 
music in nature, ice climbing or describing a 
beautiful view form high a top a mountain. Or 
maybe you'll hear a variety of unrecognizable 
sounds streaming from somewhere inside of 
McCarthy. Just enjoy it. In either case, I will be 
trying to maintain this balance of life made up of 
being and expressing. 





Photo by Todd Wright 
Freshman Ethan Parsons meditates atop a rock bluff while stopping for lunch in the White 
Mountains. Outdoors caters not only for the hiker but for the spiritual as well. 





By Kristen Bradley 
Senior Writer 
and Adam Niles 
Sports Editor 


Growing up in a small town 
in Illinois, Tom McManus had 
dreams of becoming a profes- 
sional football player. After 
playing for Boston College and 
setting a school record for tack- 
les his junior year, McManus 
was signed by the Jacksonville 
Jaguars. 

McManus has seen his share 
of adversity during his football 
career. He has dealt with the 
death of a teammate due to 
leukemia, and a season-ending 
injury. 

The Defender’s Kristen 
Bradley spoke with McManus 
about his days as both an Eagle 
and a Jaguar. 


Q: When did you know that 
you wanted to be a football 
player and make it your 
career? 


A: I think ever since I was lit- 
tle, probably fourth grade. I used 
to be a Minnesota Vikings fan 
and every Monday night I would 
put on my Vikings jersey and 
would roll up my long johns to 
my knees like football pants and 
watch Monday night football. I 
would fall asleep at halftime of 
course, but ever since I was little 
I knew I wanted to play in the 
NFL. 


Q: Were you highly recruited 
coming out of high school? Did 
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Looking at the NFL through the eyes of a Jaguar 


you have high aspirations of 
playing college football? 

A: Iwas in the middle in terms 
of being recruited. The Big East 


recruited me heavily, as did 
Boston College and Duke. 


Football was my way of going to 
college. 

I remember sitting down 
with my father and he basically 
told me that if I wanted to go to 
college, I was going to have to 
get a scholarship because we 
didn’t have the money for 
school. 


A: Did you play all four years 
at Boston College? What is 
your best memory? 


Q: I was red shirted in 1988 and 
then I played in ‘89. As soon as 
1991 came, I was a full time 
starter. I think one of the best 
memories would have to be the 
Hall of Fame Bowl in Tampa 
Bay. That was a tremendous 
experience. 


Q: What was it like for you 
when Jay McGillis passed 
away? How did you and the 
team stay focused during such 
a tragedy? 


A: Jay’s death was extremely 
difficult. He was there every day 
and was a big player for our 
team. To see him live a life 
where he didn’t drink and I know 
he didn’t use drugs, that was so 
positive and to then get afflicted 
with this disease was awful. 

He was such a positive 
young man and I think although 
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it was tough, we would do well 
for him because if it was him, he 
would give it his all. We had to 
use it as a positive. My father 
died three years ago and I try to 
play like he would want me to 
play. Adversity is going to hap- 
pen but you’ve got to take it and 
make it into a positive. 


Q: How did you get acquired 
by the Jaguars? 


A: When I came out of college, 
I tried out for the New Orleans 
Saints and I got cut. It was the 
first time I had not made a team. 
So during the 1993-1994 season, 
I was on the verge of getting a 
normal job and I was approached 
by Steve Szabo, from the 
Jaguars, and I thought I should 
give it one more try. So I tried 
out and made the team. 


Q: What were the biggest 
changes between college level 
and professional football? 


A: The competition is better. 
Now you know that everyone 
you play against came from the 
top of their college team. 

In the pros, it’s more of a 
job. These players have wives 
and families and rely on their 
paychecks. Pro ball is more 
rewarding, and yes you are on 
television, but there is also a lot 
of media pressure. They are 
always evaluating you and your 
performance. 


Q: Sometimes you hear sto- 
ries about players who get 
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their shot because another 
player gets injured. Was this 
the case for you? 


A: In 1995, when I started, I 
played special teams and I start- 
ed in four games. Then a team- 
mate of mine blew out his knee 
in the fourth game and [ got a 
shot. It’s just a matter of timing. 
When you get a chance, you 
have to go for it and give it your 
all. I played well and made a 
name for myself. 


Q: You missed the entire 1997 
season with an injury. What 
was the injury and what was it 
like not to be able to play? You 
came off this great season, get- 
ting to the AFC championship 
game against the Patriots, and 
then the next season you got 
injured. 


A: It was rough, it was very 
rough. I tore my ACL (anterior 
cruciate ligament) on my right 
knee during the first week of 
training camp. We were playing 
the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and I 
heard it snap. The whole time I 
was out, I wanted to come back 
even better. It was the hardest 
thing physically, emotionally 
and mentally to go through. 
Rehab is a long process and it 
takes at least a year to heal, so 
you miss a whole season of play- 
ing. And after such a great previ- 
ous season, it was hard to not be 
able to play. 


Q: What was it like for you 
personally and as part of a 
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Tom McManus, middle line- 
backer for the Jacksonville 
Jaguars. 


team, to come so close to the 
Superbowl and then to not 
make it? 


A: It was a great experience. It 
put us on the map. 

No one expected us to make 
the playoffs. We went to Buffalo, 
a team that had never lost a game 
at home, and we beat them. 

Then we beat Denver, in 
Denver. That was one of the best 
games ever, and I was named 
Most Valuable Player for that 
game, so it is a pretty big memo- 
ry for me. 

When we got back at two in 
the morning, there were 40,000 
fans waiting in our stadium. 
They had been there all night. 
We were on the plane and the 
pilot did a flyby at two in the 
morning over our stadium. 
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... Stonehill 
..@Johnson State....3:30 p.m. 
@Lyndon State 


Massachusetts School of Law. 


At Andover 


A Juris Doctor 


degree. fre aa 


* LSAT NOT REQUIRED 


ONE COURSE THAT COULD CHANGE 


‘THE COURSE OF YOUR LIFE. 


Look forward to the future with 
confidence. Enroll in Army ROTC, 
an elective that’s different from any 
other college course. Army ROTC 
offers hands-on training. Training 
that gives you experience and 


acter and management skills. All 
the credentials employers look 
for. ROTC is open to freshmen and 
sophomores without obligation 
and requires about five hours 

per week. It will put your life 


helps build confidence, char- se Ba on a whole new course. 


> 
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Find out more. 
Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
Or stop by the offices at 
128 University Heights, UVM Campus 


MSL can give 
you the shells 
you seed fo 
persuade, advise 
and be 2 leader in 
business, bealticare, daw 
enforcement, government or law. 


* DAY AND EVENING 
PROGRAMS 


* AFFORDABLE TUITION 
PLANS AND FINANCIAL 
AID AVAILABLE 


* ROLLING ADMISSIONS 
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Above: Senior Greg Zerega receives 
congratulations from his teammates. 
The Purple Knights are on pace to fin- 
ish the season above .500 for the first 
time in 25 years. 


The sights 
of spring 
sports 


Photos by Ben Murray 


Right: A St. Michael’s midfielder 
breaks through the defense and fires a 
shot on net against the Plymouth State 
goaltender. St. Michael’s upset nation- 
ally ranked Bentley College earlier 
this season. 


Because of the difficulties posed to spring sports teams by the 
changeable Vermont weather, St. Michael’s athletic teams are 
forced to fit an entire season into a couple months. 

Nearly every weekend, there is at least one St. Michael’s team 
battling it out on Doc Jacobs Field. 

Whether it is the softball or baseball team playing a weekend 
doubleheader, the lacrosse team playing an NE-10 foe, or the ten- 
nis team playing a match, there are always games for fans to 
watch. 

Here are a few glimpses of what this spring sports season has 
had to offer so far. 





Right: Junior 
Jennifer 
Kielbasa awaits 
a play at the 
plate in a recent 
home game. 
The Purple ee 
Knights snapped | 

a 60 game con- 
ference losing 
streak with a 
win over 
LeMoyne 
College this sea- 
son. 


Right Below: 


Senior Brett 
Lewis warms up 
before a match. 
Lewis and his 
teammates com- 
peted at the NE- 
10 : 
Championships 
this weekend, 
finishing in sixth | 
place. 
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Athletes are supposed to be role models 


Despite Charles Barkley’s 
denial about athletes, they are 
role models, and with that role 
comes responsibility. One of 
those is to not do drugs. 

Yet time and time again our 
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When you make the deci- 
sion to play professional sports, 
you have put yourself in the pub- 
lic eye and have become a public 
figure. No one says because you 
are an athlete you 


sports heroes continue to pop uP, 


in the news with drug related 
charges. 3 
Two issues come to © 
mind whenever I hear that — 
another athlete has been ~ 
arrested for drug possession. | 
What right do I have to | 
judge these people. Are they — 
any different than you and I? 
And the second is usual- 
ly, how many chances does 
an athlete get before he is 
banned from his particular sport? 
When I’m paying over $30 
to go to a sporting event I do 
have a right to judge. 


One would think that the 
example of Bias would be 
enough for every athlete 
that has ever tried drugs 
to take a look at what 
they are doing and realize 
it could happen to them 
too. But obviously it 
hasn’t. 
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¢ Think about Value 
VW US News & World Report 
recently deemed Merrimack 
College a Best Value 







¢ Think about Opportunity 
Y Make this summer count for 

you, your education, and 

your career 





Summer Session I begins May 24th 


ch College, North Andover, Massachusetts 01845 Tel. (978) 837-5101 Web address: wew.mernmack.ed 





* Think about Convenience 


¢ Think about 


* Think about Variety 


Think About A fin de 


Merrimack 


C.O°b .L-B-G.E 


THOUGHT ABOUT IT? NOW ACT! 


CALL US AT 978-837-5101 
Our Summer Catalog is free, the education is priceless 


have to be perfect, but you do 
have a responsibility to your fans 
to live up to your side of the deal. 

When athletes are making 
millions of dollars a year they are 
unquestionably different from 
you and I. 

If my employer tested me 
and I failed a drug test, I don’t 
know any companies that would 
give me a short suspension and 
take me. back when I said I had 
fully recovered. 

Things like that don’t hap- 
pen in our world, but they defi- 
nitely occur in the sports world. 

Steve Howe, former major 
league pitcher, had seven 
drug-related suspensions in his 


CLOVie LEG: 2 


V Day and Evening Courses 
¥ Convenient location near Rts 93 

and 495, at the junction of Rts 114 
and 125 in North Andover 


Quality and Reputation 


¥ Wide selection of courses in 
Accounting, Management, 
Literature, Fine Arts, Computer 
Science, Math, Paralegal, Sociolog 
Psychology, and many others 


Summer School? 





Summer Session II begins July 8th 





























career, and team after team con- 
tinued to resign him. 

Granted, the teams would 
have to wait for him to return 
from each suspension, but as 
long as he could still get the 


Sports Talk 


Natalie Grasso 





Online Sports Editor 


saves as a relief pitcher, teams 
wanted him. 

It wasn’t because of his drug 
problem that he was finally 
released, it was because he 
couldn’t pitch well anymore. 

Leon Lett of the Dallas 
Cowboys failed a drug test last 
week for the third time and is 
now facing a possible lifetime 
suspension from the NFL. 

Darryl Strawberry’s baseball 
career is in jeopardy after he was 
caught with cocaine once again, 
last week. How many chances 
does a professional athlete get? 

Not all athletes get a second 
chance. 

Just look at Len Bias, the 


VOLUNTEERS Needed 
for ASTHMA RESEARCHI| 


ASTHMATICS AND NON-ASTHMATICS 
Ages 18 to 50, non-smokers, non-preg- 
nant, generally healthy 


All studies performed at UVM, FAHC 
(Fanny Allen Campus) 








ASTHMATICS: 
‘No oral or inhaled steroids 
“Asthma triggered or made worse by exer- 
cise 


Financial Compensation Provided 


Call: 654-1244 


Celtics first-round draft pick in 
the 1986 draft. 

He wasn’t a drug addict, but 
before he even played one game 
in the NBA, he decided to try 
cocaine and died from cocaine 
intoxication. 

One would think that the 
example of Bias would be 
enough for every athlete that has 
ever tried drugs to take a look at 
what they are doing and realize it 
could happen to them too. But 
obviously it hasn’t. 

When young athletes are in 
such an environment with so 
much money on their hands, 
drugs may be a difficult tempta- 
tion. 

But it doesn’t have to be like 
that. 

If all professional sports are 
going to continue to allow ath- 
letes to fail drug tests or get 
caught with drugs, and still con- 
tinue to play, then it should 
install better rehabilitation pro- 
grams than the ones it has. 

Leagues should raise more 
awareness about the conse- 
quences of drugs, and those who 





















Men’s Tennis 


St. Michael’s College 
defeated Norwich University 8-1 
on April 13. 

Seniors Eric Braun and Pat 
Small, Freshmen Kevin Lizzo 
and Sol Dostilio, and junior Jeff 
Vermilyea were all winners in 
singles competition. 

Junior Jeff Hyde and Lizzo, 
Small and Dostilio, and senior 
Brett Lewis and Braun won in 
doubles competition. 

St. Michael’s finished sixth 
in the Northeast-10 (NE-10) 
championships this weekend. 

Vermilyea won the number 
five singles consolation champi- 
onship. Hyde and Lizzo won 
the number one doubles conso- 
lation championship. 
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have serious addictions should] ,, 







be given the help they need. 
It is hard to feel any sympa- 


thy for athletes who turn to]. . 












drugs. How many other ordinary] 
drug users have you heard of get-} 
ting multi-million contracts? (B | 

















































t. Michael’s won four 
5 last week to bring its 
to 6-0, 3-0 in the NE 
had wins over 

Pierce, AIC, New. 
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By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


The Board of Trustees has 
formed a task force to explore 
the possibility of constructing a 
St. Michael’s ice rink. 

The task force, which is 
headed by St. Michael’s alumnus 
Pam Battalis, has been organized 
for “the sole purpose of evaluat- 
ing the concept [of an ice rink].” 

Battalis said she began her 
work by getting other perspec- 
tives from around the St. 
Michael’s community. 

“Hopefully, by the June 
trustees meeting Ill have a fence 
around the project to get an idea 
what the financial challenge is,” 
Battalis said. 

Plans were officially 
announced by President Marc 
vanderHeyden at a March 16 
rally celebrating the Ice Knights’ 
national title. 


VanderHeyden was not 
available for comment to The 
Defender. He told The 


Burlington Free Press in the 
March 17 issue that the forma- 
tion of a task force came when 
St. Michael’s moved women’s 
hockey from club to varsity sta- 
tus this season. 

“There just isn’t enough ice 
around to take care of both the 
men’s and women’s teams,” said 
Men’s Hockey Head Coach Lou 


By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


The 1998 Winter Olympics 
took place in Nagano, Japan, but 
some Vermonters may not know 
that one Olympic winter sport is 
actually much closer to home. 

The United States Biathlon 
Association has been located at 
Fort Ethan Allen in Colchester 
for about a year, said Mary 
Grace, assistant program direc- 
tor and public relations director. 
U.S. 


Association is the national gov- 


The Biathlon 


DiMasi. “That’s it in a nutshell.” 

Battalis said that the pro- 
posed rink would be used by area 
youth hockey as well as by the 
college. 

“There’s a huge demand for 
youth hockey in the area, mainly 
because young girls want to 
become involved,” Battalis said. 

A lack of ice time has pre- 
vented some area high school 


girl’s teams from starting, 
DiMasi said. 

Talk of building a rink is 
nothing new. 


“The difference now is that 
in other years we’ ve talked about 
it,” DiMasi said. “Now our pres- 
ident is talking about it.” 

Although funding for this 
project is just now being dis- 
cussed, “donations would have 
to be a big part of it, especially 
with the capital campaign (cele- 
brating St. Michael’s 100 year 
anniversary) coming. up in 
2004,” Chris Kenny, assistant 
athletic director, said. 

Kenny said that Norwich 
University’s new hockey rink 
would be a good model for St. 
Michael’s. 

Norwich Athletic Director 
Tony Mariano said that while its 
one-year-old rink is much more 
efficient than their old ice sur- 
face, it costs much more to run. 

The building costs between 
$700 and $900 a day to operate, 


erning body for the sport. The 
office does everything from 
making travel arrangements for 
the World Cup, to making T- 
shirts, she said. 

Before its move to 
Colchester, the office was locat- 
ed in Burlington. “We work 
closely with the National Guard, 
whose national headquarters are 
here [in Colchester]. They run 
the Winter Olympic sports for 
the whole country, so it makes 
sense for us to be so close to 
them,” Grace said. 

Another reason the head- 





Photo by Beth Thyng 


St. Michael’s began plans for an ice rink. Pictured above is the Essex Ice Arena, the home ice for St. 


Michael’s ice hockey. 





not including personnel expens- 
es. 

But even with those expens- 
es “we were able to generate 
much more revenue than I 
thought we would,” Mariano 
said. “It greatly exceeded my 
expectations.” 


quarters are in Vermont is that 
Jericho is one of three regional 
Olympic training facilities 
nation-wide, Grace said. 

The facilities in Colchester 
and in Jericho, she said, are two 
of “the best in the world, train- 
ing any level of athletes, from 
amateurs to Olympians.” 

The winter biathlon 
combination of cross-country 
skiing and shooting, 
Grace said. Athletes carry a rifle 
on their backs while they ski, 
and stop at a certain point in 
competition to shoot at targets. 


is a 


target 





The location of the rink has 
not yet been discussed, but 
Kenny said that anything they 
build would be on campus, or 
very close to it, and could 
require the school to get more 
land. 

He mentioned the area 


between main campus and north 
campus as a possibility. 

DiMasi acknowledged that 
the plans for a new ice rink are in 
its early stages. Cv 

“We're just trying to float 
the boat right now, before we try 
to launch anything,” he said. 








Photo courtesy of Dennis Welch 


Above: United States biathlete Andrea Nahrgang focuses on her target during a race. The biathlon requires athletes to be able to have the endurance for a cross-country race and the 
precision to hit targets with a rifle. Below: Eric Tremble of South Hero pushes toward the finish line. 


Biathlon office on north campus 


